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WAR SERVICE OF MOTHERS 


Do not neglect the care of the children but double your efforts 
in their behalf. 


Stand by the boys in Army and Navy. Give them all the inspira- 
tion, all the love, all the cheer that is possible. 


Save the babies. 


Help the erring boys and girls. Stand by the government. Work 
with it. Sacrifice, think, plan to be helpful wherever the way opens. 


Remember that God rules the universe, that His Kingdom is an 
everlasting Kingdom and His dominion from everlasting to ever- 


lasting, that through tribulation and sorrow life’s greatest lessons 
are learned. 


Learn the lessons the war is teaching. Apply them to life—that 
children and children’s children may not have to meet the same 
trials that have come this generation. 
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It took a war to bring the world to a realization that saving babies was a matter of real importance 
and worthy the consideration of the nation. The National Congress of Mothers, which has for many 
“The Children’s ¥¢"S faithfully worked toward this end, rejoices that the Children’s Bureau and 
Year” the National Council of Defense have made this a war measure and with ample 

funds have systematically roused every state and county into action. 

Every year hereafter must be a children’s year. 
permitted to die. 

If only all the people could understand that it is the ignorance and misunderstanding of child 
nature and child nurture that is the foundation of most of the world’s crimes and troubles, it would 
cause such a revolution as the world has never seen. 

What has been and what is now would not continue to be, could all the grown-ups get it into 
their hearts and minds that God creates children with infinite possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment into good, useful, high-principled men and women. That to bring out these possibilities is 
the greatest work that grown-ups have todo. That no business, no pleasure, no pursuit of any kind 
will be of such enduring value to the world as to inspire the coming generation with true i als of 
life, and to so care for them—both physically and spiritually—as to give them balanced, wel.  . ered 
bodies, minds and souls. 

_ The world is being regenerated by the war. Men and women are seeing and feeling tl ital 
things. Nearer are they to the world beyond where millions of the youth of this day have e: «ied. 
Few today are living for themselves. Few are idlers. 
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Interest awakened by the war must not be 
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Sad as are the tragedies and the evil which have characterized the aggressors in this war, One 
must see the dawn of a new era in the fact that the majority of the nations of the world are with the 
Allies; that the majority of the people are awakening to the rights of all, rather than to the domination 
of the few. 

The message of Jesus rings out anew in the Children’s Year, ‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me’’—not your child or mine, but a// the children. Let not one escape the love, the sympathetic 
care and guidance which are absolutely essential to ensure a true manhood and womanhood. 

That requires intelligent devoted mothering and fathering—right education in and out of the 
home. That is why the Home Education Division of the Bureau of Education should have the 
largest appropriation in order to help fathers, mothers and teachers to know how to guide children; 
what to teach them, how to lead them, when to teach them. What America will be is being decided 
by the homes. Far-seeing leaders of the Nation owe it to posterity to give children the best chance. 
Only by well-directed home training can children have the best chance. 


Every member of the National Congress of Mothers sympathizes with Colonel and Mrs. Roose. 
velt in the passing to the higher life of their youngest son, Quentin Roosevelt. It was in service to 
his country, that he was called to even greater opportunities for service in the 
Sympathy for world beyond. Short but happy and useful was his life here. 
Colonel and Mrs. Twenty years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt was Governor of New York and 
Roosevelt Quentin Roosevelt was a baby, the New York Congress of Mothers met in Albany 
and it was there that Governor Roosevelt became a member of the Advisory 
Council of the National Congress of Mothers, and from that day to this has done much to encourage 
and promote its work. It was then and through all the years at the White House that the officers 
and members of the Mothers’ Congress knew and watched with interest the children who today 
are giving themselves so patriotically to their country’s service. 
Little Quentin Roosevelt—the baby of the White House. 


“Who will go ‘over the top’ and bring in those wounded men?” asked the officer of one of the 

regiments fighting in France. ‘‘I will,’ said one of the boys, and amid the bursting shells three times he 

went “over the top”’ into ‘‘no man’s land”’ and brought in three wounded men, 

“* Over There” carrying themon his back. One of these men was Archie Roosevelt, and slim was 

his chance of life at that time. President Poincare, who visited the camp soon 

after and was told of the soldier’s brave act, took off his own gold wrist watch and clasped it on the 
boy’s wrist in recognition of his courage. 

That boy was one of those who in years gone by had been pronounced “incorrigible and crimi- 
nal,”’ but who under the sympathetic loving care of the Wm. T. Carter Junior Republic proved that 
those who pronounced him incorrigible could not see or know the fine qualities that were being 
smothered, but by right treatment grew and flourished until he became a man of courage, pratriotism 
and high principles. 

Would that all the so-called ‘‘incorrigibles’’ could have the right care; that some one with faith 
in childhood’s possibilities, with patience and love might guide them into safe paths before it is too 
late. It is one of the greatest services of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Association to go after the children who need a friend, to go after the sheep who strays and rescue 
him from the wilderness of evil. Are you helping any of these? 


Were it possible for fathers and mothers to see the wonderful appreciation of the boys who have 
found their way to the National Congress of Mothers United Service Club in Washington there could 
be no question in their minds that this is a service by which every state is benefited 

National Congress and in which every state should be interested. 
of Mothers United Thousands of enlisted men came to Washington from the outlying camps to 


Service Club, have a short change of scene and to see the city, while many others are called 
Washington, D.C. from faraway cantonments to give special service. 

A single incident is typical of the service the National Congress of Mothers 
United Service Club is already giving. 

On a Sunday afternoon even before the house was fully equipped five young men in uniform 
stopped in front of the house, looked at the sign, came in rather hesitantly and asked if they could 
stay here, that they had been called from a distant camp to help in war work in Washington; that 
they would have no money until the first of the month; that they were told they would have to look 
out for themselves until then. They had walked the streets all day. Of course they were accom- 
modated. One was from California, one from Utah, one from Texas, one from Michigan, one from 
Rhode Island. 

Happier, more grateful boys one could not find. 

July 4, the French Embassy asked the hospitality of the Mothers for 129 French sailors with 
their officers who were to come from New York to help celebrate the Independence Day. Three 
days they were guests of the United Service Club and left with enthusiastic appreciation. 
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Looking over the register one finds that those who are using the club come from every state and 
Hawau. 
”, ic formal opening of the house occurred July 26, although for six weeks before the dormitories 
had been in constant use. 

Cocdperation and interest of everyone has marked the preparations of the national officers in 
equipping the new house. 

A presentation of the work of the Mothers Congress to the Tax Board brought the exemption 
of the valuable property from taxation. This is no small gift or appreciation on the part of the 
District Government. 

Another beautiful recognition came from the Home Club, which is composed of the 1,700 men 
and women in the Department of the Interior, which includes the Bureau of Education. Thisclub had 
a large handsome building beautifully furnished, but, owing to war demands, the club suspended 
and stored its furniture. 

Learning through the Home Education Division of thé new headquarters of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, the Home Club offered the use of its handsome 
furniture to the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association, thus giving a most 
generous contribution to the comfort of the enlisted men. 

The War Community Service has contributed 200 beds with sheets, blankets, towels; has built 
a sleeping porch large enough for 50 beds and has equipped the cafeteria. 

Already mothers of enlisted men, Parent-Teacher Associations and men and women have given 
to the Congress, but these gifts are only the forerunners of what will be given when the value of this 
work is realized. 

Already appeals are coming to establish similar clubs in other cities near the camps. 

“It is so like home”’ is the comment of the boys in uniform. 


Fourteen years ago a mother was left a widow with six children to support. Social workers 

investigating her needs took two of the children away from her, and all trace of them was lost and all 
possible acquaintance with their mother, brothers and sisters was cut off. 

Right and Wrong One of these children is today enlisted in his country’s service, and before 

Treatment of going to France the desire to find his mother became so strong that he appealed 

Children to a large city newspaper to aid him in finding her. Careful search of records of 
deaths and burials was made and the father’s record found. That led to the 

finding of the mother, who was living with her four children. Great was her joy at finding one of the 

long-lost boys. The other’s whereabouts are still unknown. 

Tragedies like this have been unnumbered. Separations of children from mothers because of 
poverty have been the only way out in the past. Against the wishes of mother and children who 
would endure all the hardships just to be together the arbiter of their fate would decree that the 
good of the child required a different home, and all too often arbitrary rules forbade knowledge of 
where the children were placed. 

All this was done in the name of child welfare. Alas, how many have been the crimes against 
children committed for child welfare! 

Today mothers are coming into their own. Love counts, and the Mother’s Pension points the 
way to prevent separation of children from mothers. A social worker of long experience, one who had 
decided the fate of many a poor family, recently said that from her experience she believed that 
children were better off in their own homes than in any home that could be found for them, that 
nothing could replace the natural ties of the family. 


Certainly it is a grave responsibility to scatter children, and deprive them of mother, brothers and 
sisters. 


] 


APPRECIATE CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE “ What is for the National Congress of Mothers 


; is for our government, is for our very selves.” — 
I wish to speak a good word for the splendid Mrs. J. Willitts Sawyer. 


work you are doing, and to express my joy in 
the constant evidences of it I see in different FROM A STATE PRESIDENT 
parts of the country. The magazine is a con- “If every individual took Caitp WELFARE 


tinual inspiration.—Emma Gary Wallace. MaGazine they would aig! have to ask what 
to do to keep up interest or inspiration.” 
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Child Conservation and Its Relation to National Defence 


By MRS. SUMNER WHITTEN 


On April 6, there opened a great child-welfare 
drive, inaugurated by the Children’s Bureau and 
known as the “Children’s Year.” 

Each state has been assigned its quota of the 
100,000 infant lives to be saved. Existing child 
welfare agencies, boards of health, State Councils 
of Defence, more than thirty national women’s 
organizations through their thousands of 
branches, are being called upon to be responsible 
for each state’s quota. By codéperation, de- 
votion and thoroughness in all that we undertake 
in this direction can child welfare worders make 
their plans effective and show results when our 
quota of that 100,000 babies is called. 

The problem of the rural mother and baby is a 
grave one. Associations are practically the only 
educational force that can reach them. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the hard- 
ships and neglect of the rural mother at child 
birth. It is not always a case of poverty or 
inconvenience, it is quite as frequently remote- 
ness from service of this nature. A small town 
near me yielded the following statistics: Popu- 
lation 80 per cent. Polish births per year 80 
per cents. Polish infant deaths approximately 
the same, children in public schools the same. 

The Parent-Teachers Association was per- 
suaded that with these facts before them their 
work was in this direction. They succeeded in 
changing the audience from one of a dozen to 
twenty, grandmothers, mothers of grown child- 
ren, maiden aunts and teachers, with the superin- 
tendent and possibly the town clerk and a father 
or two—to audiences of 40 to 75 of these Polish 
mothers and a few fathers who came in from miles 
around to learn how to live and how to keep 
their babies alive to grow up and be educated in 
this free country of ours. What was my chagrin 
a few weeks ago to receive a letter from the 
secretary, a teacher, who wrote that on account 
of some of the women who held offices being so 
busy with Red Cross work, they were obliged 
to discontinue the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association for the present. They had turned 
down the greatest piece of war work their 
country had asked them to do. To Ameri- 
canize those who are strangers to our land; to 
educate, not only his children who manage to 
survive, but the parents so that home and school 
standards shall be more nearly akin, thus devel- 
oping a reasonable and loyal rather than an 


antagonistic citzenship; but more than that, the 
salvage of human life, if for no higher motive 
than its economic value to their town and state; 
even these were not proof against what I have 
before referred to as the more dramatic appeal. 

A former representative, nearly ten years ago 
estimated the value of a child life to the state at 
$1,500. In other words a healthy infant, well 
born, well cared for, and grown to maturity 
averages that amount in value to the state. 
Losing at the rate of 10,000 babies under one 
year of age in Massachusetts alone gives us for 
one state the appalling figure of $150,000,000 in 
ten years. Agreeing that one third to one half 
of these babies died through ignorance, or ne- 
glect in some form let us set ourselves to our 
task of educating not only the individual mother 
and father, brother and sister, but communities, 
health officials, city and town officials, physici- 
ans, nurses and especially midwives. In such 
places as these last can not be prevented from 
practicing, let them come under such strict 
supervision and examination that they become 
competent or go out of business, for they are 
one of our greatest menaces in some sections. 

That 15,000 mothers die in child birth each 
year in the United States tells a story that can 
not be computed in figures. Only prenatal and 
obstetrical work can effect this needless loss of 
life. So much depends upon this that every- 
where that baby health centers are inaugurated 
there must follow or develop the maternal wel- 
fare work, if all contributing causes of infant 
death are to be controlled. 

Never before in the history of the country has 
the question, ‘‘ How old are you?” been of such 
vital interest to so many people as it is today. 
Never before has the public mind been so ready 
to grasp the great importance of complete birth 
registration. There are many reasons why it 
is necessary at any time but especially so in wat 
time to have reliable and complete birth regis- 
tration in every state. All of these I shall not 
dwell upon, but this need is recognized as never 
before, and yet, after this nation has been in 
existence for over 100 years, and after public 
health legislation has been agitated for 43 years, 
there are but eight states that have both birth and 
death registration ‘‘A condition which is not fat 
from constituting a national disgrace.” Is your 
state one of the eight? If not help to make it so. 
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Child Conservation 


There is what is known as the Registration 
Area which in 1915 was composed of ten states 
and the District of Columbia and containing 31 
per cent. of the country’s population. 

Birth registration in a given state must be 
go per cent. good to be admitted to the area. 
Since the war opened in this country the states 
seeking admission have trebled and it is esti- 
mated that in the next two years it will include 
over two thirds of the population of the United 
States. Now this is all very encouraging, but 
the infant welfare worker asks a bit more or we 
can not do our work as effectively as we would. 

In Massachusetts every physician or mid- 
wife is obliged to register births within forty- 
eight hours after birth, under penalty of a fine. 
A fee of twenty-five cents is paid for every birth 
registered. 

Let us see how this works. Supposing we are 
looking into the relative birth and death sta- 
tistics of a town of babies under one year of age, 
with the object of reducing infant deaths which 
we have reson to believe are needless. We find 
that physicians vary in their observance of the 
time limit for registration, the fine is never im- 
posed, no example is ever made; then again, the 
offender may be a prominent and skillful physi- 
cian. Consequently the comparative _ stati- 
stics upon which to base the real need of or- 
ganized effort, beings so inaccurate, the need is 
minimized and support lacking. Or suppose, 
as a case I know, where baby-saving work is 
organized and one vital point for extension 
seemed to be getting in touch with the needy 
case at or as soon after birth as possible, that the 
handicaps, often developing before being brought 
to the nurses attention be avoided. Conference 
and investigation showed this to be almost im- 
practical since the Board of Health would 
willingly coéperate by giving us the births daily 
or semi-weekly, yet many physicians registered 
births in “‘bunches”’ as the clerk said. Some- 
times the baby’s death was registered before 
its birth, or at the same time. One baby born 
January, 1917, was registered December thirty- 
first. There is a true story that a physician had 
250 birth slips lying on his desk waiting to be 
registered when they were accidentally burned 
up. 

Doing our work well or ill does help or hinder 
another's efforts; heretofore physicians have been 
almost a law unto themselves, but now we ex- 
pect better conditions. 

Kingsley says “If inventory and stock taking 
are essential in business, so in the field of human 
welfare, the registration of birth and deaths 
lies at the very foundation.” Each of you can 
help by agitating prompt birth registration by 
the following method. If the state chairman 
will ask local chairmen in the Parent-Teachers 
Associations and mothers clubs to get in touch 
with the editor of every newspaper and to ask 
him to publish on a certain day each week in a 
special location in his paper, under the heading: 


CHILD CONSERVATION 
THE GREATEST WAR MEASURE 
Is Your Baby's Birth Registered? 
Your country asks you to make sure 
that it is registered with the city or town 


clerk by your physician within 48 hours 
after birth. 


The following births were recorded in 
the office of the city clerk for the week 


In some places the organization pays for a 
decorative birth certificate which is sent to the 
parent on registration of the child’s birth. This 
is often an incentive to the parent to look the 
matter up. Another important side of child 
welfare is the “follow-up” work that is the con- 
tinuation of helpful: instruction to mothers at 
clinic and in the home on the care of the child of 
pre-school age. 

This is often and truly called the “neglected 
age’’ when malformations, contagious diseases, 
malnutrition and disease tendencies of all kinds 
seem to find the child that has come well through 
babyhood, a ready victim. It has been given as 
one reason why infantile paralysis claims most 
of its victims from this age. Irregular, often 
scanty meals, irregular sleep, irregular bathing, 
irregular personal habits as soon as the child is 
out of arms too often results in reduced ability 
to resist disease germs and wrong living con- 
ditions. 

These clinics suggest a line of work which will 
be appreciated by school nurses and teachers 
who oftentimes find their work hindered by 
physical handicaps. which might have been 
avoided. 

The Council of National Defence finds our 
organization ready at hand to do its work, in 
many places. England has appropriated special 
monies in grants in aid to schools for mothers. 
Here we have these as Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations, over 100,000 members in 8,000 associa- 
tions which means thousands more given .the 
advantages. It is theoretically possible to 
reach every home and every child in the land 
through these school associations. 

The Council is giving its attention to tke phy- 
sical needs and welfare of the Child, as that 
country which protects the coming generation 
can face the future with the largest hope. The 
Congress and Parent-Teachers Associations 
have national and state chairmen of hygiene, 
whose duty it is to see that every association 
devotes at the least one meeting a year (more if 
possible) to the subject ox children’s health and 
care. Educational material is distributed freely 
on these subjects. Send to the Home Education 
Division for Leaflet No. 4. It will soon be out 
and is full of helpful suggestions. Suggestive 
programmes for meetings are furnished and helps 
for organization of civic and community work, 
such as baby-saving campaigns, Child-Welfare 
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Day, clinics and conferences for mothers and 
babies. Then these child-hygiene chairmen of 
the country, in their various states must be 
ready to recommend speakers on these subjects; 
go, if possible, when necessary to assist personally 
in planning work. Attend district, state and 
national conferences to present and urge the 
importance of the work of this department and 
report progress. 

The CHiLD-WELFARE MAGAZINE for March 
contains the suggested lines along which the 
local, state and national child hygiene chairmen 
are asked to coéperate to make this department 
effective during the coming year. There will be 
a child hygiene department in the magazine 
during the coming months and chairmen or 
presidents are invited to send contributions of 
reports of successful work to the magazine marked 
for the department. To sum up, if each associ- 
ation can undertake but one of the following 
lines of work which contribute to the conser- 
vation of child life, it will be well worth while. 

1. Prompt birth and death registrations by 
physicians and midwives. 

2. Circulation of literature for education of 
mothers of young children. 

3. Circulation of public health literature of all 
kinds. 

4. Meetings for parents addressed by experts 
,on these subjects. 

5. Conduct public clinics for expectant 
mothers, for babies and young children. 

6. Employ visiting baby public health nurses 
for home educational work. 

7. Open milk stations or welfare stations or 
any similar work which seems best to meet the 
demands of your community. 

8. Conduct baby-saving campaigns, but better 
still make every day a baby day. 

g. Publicity. Interest your newspaper editors 
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in this national problem and then keep them 
supplied with material. Use posters wherever 
possible. 

One or all of these features faithfully executed 
can not help but bring results. There are many 
more we might recommend but these suggestions 
are within the scope of any association to de. 
velop successfully. Will you not strengthen this 
department of your state work by codperation 
with all agencies that can contribute toward the 
desired ends. Have I made clear to you this 
link in the chain in national defence, which this 
organization as no other can forge. Let the 
slogan of every Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Congress be “Every Day A Baby Day.” 

Upon the birth-right of a child to be well born, 
well cared for, well trained and well educated, 
will the character of the future generation de. 
pend—the generation which will have to cope 
with problems greater than any reconstruction 
period the past has known. Allowing our boys 
and young men to leave schools and colleges 
before finishing their course is looked upon asa 
national mistake. We must become more active 
in influencing these tendencies which are s0 
seriously affecting our future citizenship. 

Let us have done with methods which have 
been only too willing to rush the ambulance to 
the foot of the precipice for the remains of 
wrecked lives; let the fences which we shall 
coédperate in building at the top be of the strong- 
est. 

Let the preventive work for maternal and 
child welfare already established, be strengthened 
and extended. Where there is little or no work 
of the kind in your community, go back there 
and ‘‘start something’’; for nothing can be more 
important in time of peace as well as war. 
“Children are our tomorrow and as we build 
today so will they deal with the world then.” 





There are two ways of bringing about thrift,— 
first, by spending or consuming less; and, second, 
by increasing our earnings or producing more. 

The Department of Schools of West Virginia 
made the teaching of thrift a slogan during the 
year 1916 and in a bulletin issued for the purpose 
of emphasizing the teaching it suggested among 
others the following means of saving applicable 
to pupils: 

1. Cut out the little useless extravagances 
such as the chewing of gum. The year before 
our war began we spent $13,000,000 for chewing 
gum, of which the larger share was paid out by 
boys and girls of school age. 

2. Buy less candy. Our national candy 
account amounts to $360,000,000 a year. We 
average one cent per capita a day on candy and 
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sweet drinks. That amount in sweets saved 
would easily supply our allies with all the sugar 
needed. 

3. Omit the expensive gownsand fine stationery 
commonly used at Commencement. It ought 
to be a happier graduation for. any American 
boy or girl who has given up some luxury for the 
sake of his country in its time of stress. 

4. Get along without the lavish annual usually 
published by the senior high school class, necessi- 
tating both costly printing and a good deal ot 
extra photographing. 

5. Manage to get all possible use out of 
books, paper, pencils, and pens. The cost of all 
these things is much higher now than in times ot 
peace. 

6. Take care of clothing, boots and shoes, and 
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The Thrift Campaign 


all articles of dress so as to get the maximum of 
wear out of them. 

There are larger possibilities in these and other 
similar economics especially affecting children 
than the average person would dream of without 
car‘ ful investigation. 

Tke opportunities for earning or saving some- 
thing are even greater. Our bulletin called 
attention to such as the following: 

1. Gather nuts and sell them. Chestnurs, 
hickory nuts, and walnuts grow wild in most of 
the Eastern States; so that almost any child can 
find some of them, and any of them will bring a 
fair price. 

2. Pick up and sell old iron, copper, rubber, 
rags, leather. The market is the best in history. 
I know of a graduate of a great college who 
turned to picking rags and died five years ago 
worth a small fortune. 

3. Nothing appears to be quite so abundant 
in this country just now as waste paper. It 
may be saved and sold at a good price. 

4. The Curtis Publishing Company and other 
similar publishers offer fine inducements to 
boys to turn their spare moments into cash. 

5. In some sections of the country wild black- 
berries, raspberries or huckleberries may be 
picked and marketed so as to yield a considerable 
income for a boy. 

6. The greatest opportunity of all is in the 
garden. Every boy, whether in town or country, 
can have a garden plot these days and be assured 
of a ready sale for his products at profitable 
prices. Ten million of the boys and girls of this 
country ought to have gardens this coming 
season. The possibilities of such a scheme, 
nation-wide, are staggering. If every one of 
these ten million young Americans should garden 
to his maximum of ability, together they could 
feed our entire army abroad for the greater part 
of the coming year. 

If the army of boys and girls of the public 
schools will save, earn, and produce as much as 
possible, they will insure the success of the War 
Savings Campaign. For the most part I have 
found the youngsters ready and anxious to do 
their part, but naturally they need instruction, 
guidance, and stimulation. With us the most 
popular and successful device has been the offer 
of a premium—a thrift stamp to every school 
child who buys one and takes a pledge to purchase 
stamps enough to fill a $5 book. The funds for 
this subsidy have been contributed mostly by the 
commercial organization and the campaign is 
swiftly spreading over the state. Our Agricul- 
tural Extension Department has taken it up and 
Mr. Kendrick, State Club Agent, has sent out a 
letter to his host of club workers so unique that 
I think it worth reproducing here. Writing to 
these farm boys and girls about how they can 
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save $5 and at the same time loan it to Uncle 
Sam, he says: 

How to get the first stamp—Join the local 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club and send to the 
Extension Deparment for your first thrift stamp 
and card. 

How to get the second stamp—Catch some fur 
and sell it. 

How to get the third stamp—Some bank or 
trust company in your county is giving a stamp 
to any boy or girl who already has bought one. 
Look them up. 

How to get the fourth stamp—Gather up and 
sell some old rubber or scrap iron. 

How to get the fifth stamp—Sell a rabbit, 
some popcorn, or nuts. 

How to get the sixth stamp—Sell some cottage 
cheese or lye hominy. 

How to get the seventh stamp—Sell a dozen 
eggs or ears of corn. 

How to get the eighth stamp—Be agent for a 
farm paper. 

How to get the ninth stamp—tTest seed corn 
(1 cent per ear). ‘ 

How to get the tenth stamp—Cut wood or get 
in wood for fires. 

How to get the eleventh stamp—Build fires at 
church or schoolhouse. 

How to get the twelfth stamp—Make some 
maple syrup. 

How to get the thirteenth stamp—Get 25 
cents for killing six rats at home. 

How to get the fourteenth stamp—Work for 
a storekeeper on Saturday. 

How to get the fifteenth stamp—Save some 
grease and make home-made soap. 

How to get the sixteenth stamp—Sell a 
basket of greens. 

This is first rate for making the start. Final 
success in the whole scheme will require thorough 
organization and careful, patient management. 
But we must do it. There should be neither 
halt nor hesitation. We have not yet begun to 
do what we cando. Lloyd George declared two 
years ago to his English compatriots that: 
““Extravagance costs blood—the blood of heroes.” 
There is yet a tremendous lot of extravagance in 
this country if we count as extravagance most of 
the things that are unnecessary. 

Mr. Vanderlip in a recent appeal says: 

The nation must save. Every individual must 
learn and practice the lesson of economy, of 
self-denial, of saving to the point of sacrifice. 
Thrift will mean triymph. 

Every individual should realize that saving 
money means saving lives. 

The school teachers of America must teach 
the nation this imperative way to help our 
country in this crisis —The American School. 
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Babies are dying everywhere. The annual 
death rate of babies and young children in the 
United States is about 500,000. A large per- 
centage of this loss of life is due to what are 
commonly called, “‘baby’’ or “children’s dis- 
eases’’ and to lack of knowledge on the part of 
parents or guardians in taking care of the little 
sufferers when afflicted with these ailments. 

Most people have more or less preparation 
and training for their life work and for any 
special responsibility that they are called upon 
to assume in business or professional life. This 
is the day of efficiency and special training along 
almost all lines of endeavor, but is, very sadly, not 
true of parenthold. Where are training and 
efficiency more needed than in the rearing and 
proper development of a child? 

Most young people—and many older ones 
too—know almost nothing about themselves— 
physically speaking—or about the marriage 
relation. This ignorance is the cause of much 
misery and unhappiness and accounts for much 
of the activity of our divorce courts. Little as 
they know about themselves, these people know 
even less about the care and rearing of an infant. 
One is sometimes forced to wonder and ask if 
children do not live in spite of parents or guardians 
rather than as a result of any intelligent care 
that is received from them. 

Try to tell the average person anything about 
the ‘‘secrets of life’’ or the proper care of them- 
selves or children and one is usually made to 
understand that such information is not a fit 
subject for conversation or discussion and that 
it is ‘‘decidedly vulgar.’"” Why should a farmer 
know much about his horses, cattle or pigs, or a 
farmer’s wife about her chickens, ducks or bees 
and nothing at all about themselves or their 
children? Why should they take magazines and 
periodicals so that they may enlighten them- 
selves regarding the live stock that they possess; 
or why again, should they freely discuss in 
institutes and neighborhood meetings the prob- 
lems of the barn and poultry yard and read 
nothing or ever discuss anything pertaining to 
their own offspring? Is knowledge or discussion 
concerning the human more vulgar and degrading 
than that pertaining to the inhabitants of the 
barn-yard? If so, why? 

In civil life, ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for the violation thereof and the person who 
violates a statute is pretty certain to receive 
correction and punishment, which usually is 
grievous. The same is as true of the violation 
of physical, moral and spiritual laws and the 
punishment is often more grievous with the 
addition that generations yet unborn are often 
made to suffer for the guilt of the offender. 

It used to be believed by many people that it 
was not only desirable, but necessary for all 
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Spare the Children 
By W. A. LOOPS, M.D. 


children to have a siege of one or all of these s9 
called ‘‘children’s diseases,” during the early 
years of their existence. There are some: yes 
quite a number of individuals, even to this day, 
who believe that this is the case and who in. 
tentionally expose children to these maladies 
so that they may have them, and—to use their 
own words—" be through with them.” 

Among the diseases that are thus regarded are 
chicken pox (varicella), measles, mumps (paroti. 
ditis), scarlet fever (scarlatina) and whooping 
cough (pertussis). 

Asa rule, with proper care, these diseases haye 
a favorable termination and leave no unpleasant 
after effects. This is, however, very unfor. 
tunately, not always the case. Complications 
of a very serious nature may present themselves 
at any time and leave permanent and disastrous 
results or even cause a fatal termination. These 
affections should not be made light of at any 
time or considered as trivial. A child with 
even a light attack of any of them should be 
under the care of a competent physician. 

A comparatively light attack of any of these 
conditions in an individual, may, as a result of 
improper quarantine regulations, cause a very 
severe or even fatal case in the person exposed. 

It is not true that every child will have any 
or all of these diseases and it is a mistake also to 
insist that adults afflicted with them are more 
seriously ill than are children. While as a rule 
one attack produces immunity from further 
disturbances of the same condition, it is by no 
means always true. Cases are on record where 
two, three or even four attacks of the same di- 
sease have occured in a single individual. The 
force of the argument, therefore, to have baby 
get through with a certain disease, loses its 
weight. 

Some of the more common complications of 
these diseases may be of interest. Chicken pox 
is often complicated with erysipelas or St. 
Anthony’s fire, due to scratching the pox with 
unclean fingers. Broncho-pneumonia and pleu- 
risy are often associated with measles, and due 
to the resulting debility and prolonged con- 
valescence, tuberculosis or consumption of the 
lungs is very frequently an after result of what 
many people consider a_ trivial condition. 
Diseases of the eyes (ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, 
keratitis or sometimes blindness) and paralysis 
occasionally accompany measles. Mumps some- 
times leaves deafness, which is often permanent; 
paralysis of the face or sterility in the male. 
Deafness with or without a discharge from the ear, 
disease of the kidneys (Bright’s disease), disease 
of the heart (myocarditis, endocarditis or dilata- 
tion) and joint affections (rheumatism of a very 
severe nature) may be the after effects of an 
attack of scarlet fever. The contagion of this 
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last named malady clings for weeks or months 
and great care should be exercised in going to a 
home that has been infected with the disease. 
The complications of whooping cough may be 
rupture (hernia) or disease of the kidneys. In 
whooping we have one of the most fatal diseases 
of infancy. 

How must any thinking person feel who has 
caused the death or permanent impairment of 
the health of a child; especially if the exposure 
which caused the catastrophe was unnecessary 
or intentional? It is sad enough when these 
conditions are the result of accidental exposure, 
without the deliberate act on the part of the 
person morally and legally responsible for the 


child. There is no excuse if they are the result 
of intentional exposure. 

While at the present time, our courts do not 
hold offenders of this class guilty, the day will 
surely come when they will do so. There is 
little doubt in the minds of some people that 
before the bar of justice these offences will not 
be treated in so light a manner. 

In conclusion: Never unnecessarily expose 
any one to any contagious or infectious disease. 
Should such a condition be contracted by either 
child or adult, do not consider it as trivial or 
treat it with a neighbor’s remedies, but consult 


a competent practicing physician. Spare the 
children! 
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Suggestions for mothers issued by the United States Bureau of Education 
and the National Kindergarten Association 


By MRS. LOUISE GULDLIN SINENSON 


We all know the quotation, ‘‘Give me the 
first seven years of the child’s life and you may 
have the rest.’”’ The author of this statement 
knew that he could in the first seven years make 
an impression which all subsequent influences 
would be unable to eradicate. Some scientists 
are now asserting that the first three years of a 
child's life are the most important, that during 
this time impressions are received and stored in 
the subconscious mind which later determine 
the trend of character. If we would stop to 
consider how much a child learns during the 
first six years of its life, we would find that it 
amounts to more than is acquired by a student 
during a four years’ college course. 

Froebel saw that even though the child’s 
school life begins at six, he is really learning 
during all the previous years, in a more or less 
haphazard manner, depending on what his parti- 
cular surroundings might be. Therefore, Froebel 
devoted his time to the study of the little child 
and the instinctive methods of training used by 
the other. 

In this connection Elizabeth Harrison says: 
“Froebel learned from the mother everything 
which he afterward embodied in his teachings, 
but his philosophical insight showed him the 
reason for all the mother’s instinctive play and 
he in turn discloses the reason to her. He offers 
to each mother the collective wisdom of many. 
His penetration into child-nature and its needs 
enabled him to select what was typical and 
universally valuable from meaningless sing- 
song which the mothers also used. With the 
aid of his wife and some friends he collected 


many of the plays in use in his own country and 
published them with explanatory pictures and 
music in a book called ‘‘ Mother Play.”’ (‘‘ Mot- 
toes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother 
Play,” translated by Susan E. Blow; published 
by D. Appleton and Co.; $1.60 each.) 

Susan Blow says in her translation of the 
““Mother Play”’ that the place of places to use 
this book is the home. William T. Harris, 
former Commissioner of Education, says in his 
preface to Miss Blow’s translation, “‘There is no 
philosophy for the young woman compared to 
the philosophy of Froebel;’’ and Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, writes in 
his article on “The Real Share of the Home in 
the Education of Children,”’ ‘‘ Among the means 
of education in these years of childhood are also 
to be counted song, and story, and play. Every 
mother should know how and what to sing to 
children, what stories to tell and how to tell 
them; how to make the most of the child's 
desire for play. In this spontaneous aetivity of 
the child, Froebel and his followers find the 
most valuable means of education.” 

Froebel saw that the mothers on his day were 
too busy with other things to pay any attention 
to his ideas, and he concluded that it would take 
three generations before the world would ap- 
preciate what he had to give it. The three 
generations have now elapsed during which 
time lis wonderful ideas have been appreciated 
by a mere handful of earnest man and women. 
But the time has come when our young mother- 
hood will want and demand these ideas too, and 
will receive them. 
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Germany Prepared for War in Schools 
By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


War CORRESPONDENT 


If 1,000,000 Americans had been able to follow 
an American correspondent through the various 
countries in Europe in the early war days America 
would have gone into the war two years before 
she did. And it would have been over by this 
time. I have explained in a previous article how, 
going to Antwerp in the early days, I saw the 
Germans throw the first bombs from a Zeppelin 
on that helpless, blameless town; how obscene 
pictures on the walls of the town of Villers 
Cotterets, which was held by the Germans only 
three days, made me wonder at the German 
military mind; how the herded, cattle-like 
appearance of the German soldiers that I saw in 
the German capitals and barracks and on the 
Galician front made me realize that the German 
was a different sort of human being from the 
rest of us. 

There came a time, when I was able to put 
my finger on the very thing that made the 
German different, when I was able to point out 
just exactly the place where the German branched 
off from the rest of humanity and went his 
solitary way as a pariah and outcast from his 
kind. 

It was a little thing that set me on the right 
path in my quest; just a German schoolboy on 
his way to school one morning in the suburbs of 
Leipzig. I had remembered him since the peace 
days before the war. He had marched so sturdi- 
ly to school, at the cruel hour of seven in the 
morning; he had planted his solid little leg so 
soldier-like with each marching stride that he 
was a picture that had always remained in my 
mind, a thing to have written a poem about or to 
have set down in a painting. There was some- 
thing so military in his little figure that, with 
Germany at war, he came to my mind as a 
personification of the nation. 


SCHOOLBOYS ARE SOLDIERS 


“Why! That little fellow was really a 
soldier,” was a thought that came to me one 
day in Munich as I saw a company of German 
soldiers pass me. ‘‘He was just like these men 
I see now.” 

Right there I had put my finger on Germany’s 
trouble; right there I had discovered the dif- 
ference between Germans and other folk. I 
began to take an interest in the German schools, 
as far as I, a foreigner, could do so. It wasn’t 
far, but it was far enough. I saw that little 
German schoolboy’s going to school didn’t 
carry their lunches to school in little tin pails, as 
American schoolboys do, nor did they carry 
their books in a strap in the American fashion. 
Indeed not. They carried their lunches and 
their books in knapsacks on their backs; knap- 


sacks just like their daddies, with the hairy side 
outside and with their shoulders drawn back, in 
soldier fashion, by the weight of their tools of 
learning. They didn’t run to school; they 
seemed to march instead; little fellows from five 
years up, impregnated with the idea of milj- 
tarism. 

It was as plain as daylight what was being 
done to them in their homes. Their mothers 
had probably packed their knapsacks for them 
and started them off to school like little soldiers, 


PLay AT MILITARY DRILLS 


At recess time I saw them, all over Germany, 
They didn’t play like American schoolboys, or 
or English, French or Italian schoolboys—tag, 
pullaway or duck on the rock. Indeed not. 
The teacher came out onto the playground with 
them. The teacher was a man, hired by the 
government. Under his observing eye the 
little German schoolboys tramped around like 
soldiers, going through such strange exercises as 
we saw the German athletes perform at the 
Olympic games in Stockholm, known as gym- 
nastics. On the playground the military in- 
fluence reached them; on the way to school they 
were under the military influence of home. 

What influence were they under in the school- 
room? What were they taught there by the 
man whom the government had set over them to 
be their teacher? 


GERMAN A MENTAL SLAVE 


No one knows exactly. But it was some- 
thing that helps a German to hit a Lusitania 
when he might have missed it; that helped 
him to use poison gas the first time; to 
drop bombs on a sleeping, blameless Ant- 
werp; to fire on lifeboats departing from a 
sinking ship. It was something that causes him 
to put his Kaiser above his own life, above the 
welfare of his home and his loved ones. Jf you 
catch a boy young enough you canteach him al- 
most anything you wish before he is twelve years old: 
put it into his mind so firmly that all the fact 
and truth, all the persuasion and logic in the world 
cannot remover it. There you have the German 
soldier of today and the German citizen. Taken 
when he is young and helpless, filled with the 
ideas that German militarism and German 
Kaiserism wish him to have, he is helplessly 
militaristic. His isn’t a physical slavery alone; 
it is a mental slavery. His beliefs are unspeak- 
able. 

Outwardly a smiling human being like the 
rest of us he has ideas tucked away in his head 
that the rest of humanity cannot grasp. Be- 
cause of these ideas he will permit his old mother 
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back in Berlin to die of malnutrition because the 
government decides that all milk and other 
dietary food is to go to the babies; because of 
these ideas he will rest content on the firing line, 
while his wife and children back at home are 
suffering for food and fuel and clothing; because 
of these ideas he will permit his sisters and his 
daughters to be subjected to that devilish system 
which allows women to become “officially preg- 
nant’’ so that new soldiers can be upreared to 
fight for the military system. Incidentally, 
the Russian soldier was a ‘whiter’? man than 
this: he left the front-line trenches and went 
back home, not because he was driven back by 
the Germans, but because affairs went wrong 
back home and he learned that his wife and 
children needed him. 


KAISER THE SUPREME THING 


Because of these ideas he will conduct him- 
self as if the Kaiser were the supreme being no 
earth. It is not for home that he will fight; 
primarily it is not for the fatherland. In his 
school he is taught that these are not the supreme 
things in life. The supreme thing—so that male 
pedagogue teaches him in his early formative 
days—is the Kaiser. Without a smile, without 
a question of doubt, a graduate of the German 
elementary school—and of the German uni- 
versities, too, for that matter—listens and ap- 
plauds when the Kaiser affronts human common 
common sense by such remarks as he made at 
Koenigsberg in his speech of August 25, 1910: 

“Here my grandfather, by his own right, 
set the Prussian crown upon his head, once 
more distinctly emphasizing the fact that it 
was accorded him by the will of God alone and 
not by Parliament or by any assemblage of the 
people or by popular vote, and that he thus 
looked upon himself as the chosen instrument 
of Heaven, and, as such, performed his duties as 
regent and sovereign. Looking upon myself as 
the instrument of the Lord, without regard for 
daily opinions and intentions, I go my way.”’ 


PREPARED FOR WAR IN SCHOOLS 


In the German schoolhouse such things were 
taught. In the German schoolhouse were laid 
the real preparations for this world war. The 
German schoolhouse, all these years, has been 
a black, secret lodge, in contrast with the little 
“‘red schoolhouse”’ of the American people. 

I found it impossible, in Germany, to believe 
that the Allies were not at war with the German 
people. The ideas that were put into the heads 
of the helpless little German schoolboys can be 
removed from their heads in only one way—by 
cutting off the heads, by reducing the number of 
such heads to an actual physical minority. 
Ideas put into a head during the mature years 
of that head may be removed by persuasion or 
logic; ideas put into a head before it is twelve 
years old can be removed oniy with the removal 
of the head. Our fight, therefore, is actually 
with the German people, because we are deter- 
mined to remove from the world the idea which 
had been instilled in them from their earliest 
days. 

AMERICA’S CAUSE IS JUST 


It is a cheerful object we Americans have in 
view, and we ought to be cheerful as we go about 
it. It’s a far more cheerful object than the 
German has. If he’s of the lower classes he 
thinks he’s fighting to save the Kaiser; if he’s 
of the higher classes he knows he’s fighting for 
territory. There can be no good cheer or 
buoyancy of spirit in carrying out either aim. 
We can cheerfully go our straight way. Our 
direction and our course are simple. We have 
to rid the world of a bad idea; with our guns 
we have to empty German heads of what German 
school teachers have poured into them. The 
German can’t prove to himself or to anybody 
else that he has in mind the object of making the 
world better. No man who has seen anything of 
the German school system can doubt that when 
we have defeated Germany we will have bettered 
the world. 

It’s a job to go about with a sense of cheer- 
fulness and high expectation. 





MOTHER’s ATTENTION 
(Read this to Boys) 

The Bureau of Education in Washington pre- 
sents these figures. Fifteen million young men 
in this country who are over the age of 30 years; 
12,000,000 of them had a common-school edu- 
cation, 2,000,000 could not read or write, 650,000 
graduated from high schools, 350,000 graduated 
irom colleges. There is published in this 
country a book called ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 
It contains 12,000 names. They are people 
who are in the limelight; the people who are 
headliners in their professions. Listen! Of the 
12,000,000 who had the common-school education 
one in 9,000 has his name in that book; of the 
2,000,000 that could not read or write, not one; 
of the 650,000 who graduated from high schools, 


one in every 440; of the 350,000 that graduated 
from universities and colleges, one 42 has his 
name in that book. 


Significant Figures. 

Five million and a half young men of the 
public schools end at the eighth grade, but the 
eighth grade education will give 900 chances ot 
one to win. If you will go through high school 
your chances will increase 2,000 to 200 chances to 
win; if you go through college your chances are 
8,000 to one to win. Some one says, ‘‘What 
is education?” If anybody can give me a 
better definition than this I would thank you for 
it: “Education is knowing what you want; 
knowing where to get it; is in knowing what to do 
with it after you get it.” That is education. 
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BaBy CLINICS REDUCE INFANT MORTALITY 

The general death rate of babies in Grand 
Rapids in 1917 was less than that of most cities— 
namely 6 per cent. The death rate of clinic 
pabies was I.2 per cent. An especially interest- 
ing item of this remarkable report was the fact 
that in addition to two wet nurses employed, 
a young girls’ guild raises forty dollars monthly 
for collection and distribution of mother’s breast 
milk for delicate children. 

Six nurses are employed. Babies made 
5,937 visits to the stations in 1917, and 16,750 
home visits were made by the nurses. 

The instruction of the young girls in baby 
hygiene has contributed toward the low per- 
centage of deaths of infants in Grand Rapids. 

Next year girls from ten to fourteen years will 
have this instruction in every school. 


CiTIES APPROPRIATE MONEY FOR BABY SAVING 

New Orleans, in the weighing and measuring 
of more than 100,000 children received from the 
board of supervisors an appropriation of $25,000 
in addition to its regular health appropriation of 
$190,000. The State of California made a 
special child-welfare appropriation of $5,000. 
Illinois had added to the large fund of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Child-Welfare Founda- 
tion which is doing this work in coéperation with 
the Woman’s Committee. The Grand Rapids 
Infant Feeding Clinic received $10,000 from the 
Federation of Social Agencies and $3,600 from 
the city health fund. Detroit is to have support 
from the Community Union fund for all patriotic 
work. Public money could not be put to better 
use, than in simply financing the vast amount of 
intelligent volunteer effort to safeguard the life, 
health and happiness of all our children. 


MorHeErs’ First WAR TIME Duty 
Dr. Peixotto decries the kind of patriotism 
being evidenced by women who are volunteering 
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to care for other women’s babies while those 
women work in factories. ‘‘ They should them. 
selves go into the factories.” ‘It would be far 
more patriotic. In fact, women without children 
and those having grown children should be 
drafted for factory work, canning, etc. It is a 
crime to permit mothers of young children to go 
outside the home to work. Every mother should 
take care of her own child. If she cannot stretch 
her income to give the child proper food and en. 
vironment without going to work, she should be 
given an adequate mother’s pension. A cam. 
paign should be .started to increase mothers’ 
pensions. It is very short-sighted war-work to 
allow mothers to make munitions and neglect 
their children. The objection so often heard 
that many mothers do not know how to care for 
their own children should be met by instructing 
them.”’ 

I am against taking children from “unfit 
homes”’ if by any possibility these homes may be 
made at all fit. ‘‘Teach the mothers! Pension 
the mothers, if that is what they need. And 
teach them. Get women of their own class, 
of their own nationality, if they be foreigners, to 
teach them by both precept and example. Keep 
the family together—the blood-kin group—a 
family with a mother and, if you please, a father! 
How many times, in later life, children brought 
up in the most ‘correct’ institutions, long with 
unspeakable longing and bitterness for their 
own kin. They may know they are disreputable; 
but they want them. They have missed some- 
thing no child should miss, and they know it. 
Keep the family unit and make the child the 
incentive for better living for all. 

“For the protection of the older children we 
must not let down the bars against child labor,” 
continued the speaker. ‘‘The supreme court has 
declared our child labor law unconstitutional. 
This places the greater responsibility upon us.” 





PARENT- TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS HAVE NEW USE 

At the recent Child-Welfare conference in 
Detroit. Mrs. Dessale Ryan Dudley, assistant 
superintendent of the public schools in Battle 
Creek, and Michigan representative of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Woman's 
Committee, told of the girls’ health clubs con- 
ducted in the public schools and of the “‘child- 
ren’s programs’’ which induce the attendance of 
mothers at stated meetings. 

Miss Mary C. Hulbert, protective officer with 
the War Department Commission on training 
camp activities at Battle Creek (Camp Custer) 
gave a most interesting account of what was 
being done to protect young girls. Miss Hul- 


bert is of opinion that “the big woman with the 
stick called the police-woman”’ is not the proper 
agent for this kind of work. She emphasized the 
great advantage of working quietly and in closest 
coéperation with the schools, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the officers in charge at the 
camp. Through weekly addresses arranged in 
the public schools, she was enabled to reach 
groups of mothers sometimes numbering many 
hundred. She told of her many visits with 
girls to their homes where she sought to establish 
a sympathetic understanding between mother 
and daughter, to the salvation of the girl. She 
emphasized the great necessity for wholesome 
occupation and amusement for young girls. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations aid in Abolishing Illiteracy 


Secretary of the Interior Lane has sent the 
following letter to the President and to Senator 
Hoke Smith and Representative William J. 
Sears, Chairman of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Education. 

| believe that the time has come when we 
should give serious consideration to the education 
of those who cannot read or write in the United 
States. The war has brought facts to our at- 
tention that are almost unbelievable and that 
are in themselves accusatory. There are in the 
United States (or were when the census was 
taken in 1910), 5,516,163 persons over ten years 
of age who were unable to read or write in any 
language. There are now nearly 700,000 men 
of draft age in the United States who are, I 
presume, registered, who cannot read or write in 
English or in any other language. Over 4,600,- 
ooo of the illiterates in this country were twenty 
years of age or more. This figure equals the 
total population of the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Delaware. The percentage of illiterates 
varies in the several States, from 1.7 per cent. 
in lowa to 2.9 per cent. in Louisiana. More 
than 10 per cent. of it was in thirteen states. 
Half of the illiterates were between twenty and 
forty-five years of age. It has been estimated by 
one of those concerned with this problem that 
if these five million and a half illiterate persons 
were stretched in a double line of march at in- 
tervals of three feet and were to march past the 
White House at the rate of twenty-five miles a 
day, it would require more than two months for 
them to pass. Over 58 per cent. are white 
persons, and of these 1,500,000 are native-born 
whites. 

I beg you to consider the economic loss arising 
out of this condition. If the productive labor 
value of an illiterate is less by only fifty cents a 
day than that of an educated man or woman, the 
country is losing $825,000,000 a year through 
illiteracy. This estimate is no doubt under 
rather than over the real loss. The Federal 
Government and the States spend millions 
of dollars in trying to give information to the 
people in rural districts about farming and home- 
making. Yet 3,700,000, or 10 per cent. of our 
country folk, cannot read or write a word, They 
cannot read a bulletin on agriculture, a farm 
paper, a food pledge card, a Liberty Loan appeal, 


a newspaper, the Constitution of the United - 


States, or their Bibles, nor can they keep personal 
or business accounts. An uninformed democ- 
racy is not a democracy. A people who cannot 
have means of access to the mediums of public 
opinion and to the messages of the President and 
the acts of Congress, can hardly be expected to 
understand the full meaning of this war, to which 


they all must contribute, in life or property or 
labor. 


It would seem to be almost axiomatic that an 
illiterate man cannot make a good soldier in 
modern warfare. Until last April the regular 
army would not enlist illiterates, yet in the 
first draft between 30,000 and 40,000 illiterates 
were brought into the army, and approximately 
as many near illiterates. 

They cannot sign their names. 

They cannot read their orders posted daily on 
bulletin boards in camp. 

They cannot read their manual of arms. 

They cannot read their letters or write home. 

They cannot understand the signals or follow 
the signal corps in time of battle. 

There are 700,000 men who cannot read or 
write who may be drafted within our army 
within the next year ortwo. Training camps for 
soldiers are not equipped for school work, and the 
burden of teaching men to read the simplest 
English should not be cast upon the officers or 
others in the camps. We should give some 
education to all our men before they enter the 
army. : 

There is even a larger problem than this that 
challenges our attention, and that is the teaching 
of the English tongue to millions of our popula- 
tion. Dr. John H. Finley, president of the 
University of the State of New York, in a recent 
speech, presented this picture which he found in 
one of the cantonments: 

“How practical is the need of a language in 
this country, common to all tongues, is illustrated 
by what I saw in one of the great cantonments a 
few nights ago. In the mess hall, where I had 
sat an hour before with a company of the men of 
the National Army, a few small groups were 
gathered along the tables learning English under 
the tuition of some of their comrades, one of 
whom had been a district supervisor in a neigh- 
boring State and another a theological student. 
In one of those groups one of the exercises for the 
evening consisted in practicing the challenge 
when on sentry duty. Each pupil of the group 
(there were four of Italian and two of Slavic 
birth) shouldered in turn the long-handled stove 
shovel and aimed it at the teacher, who ran along 
the side of the room as if to evade tHe guard. 
The pupil called out in broken speech, ‘Halt! 
Who goes there?’ The answer came from the 
teacher. ‘Friend.’ And then, im as yet un- 
intelligible English (the voices of innumerable an- 
cestors struggling in their throats to pronounce 
it), the words, ‘Advance and give the counter- 
sign.” So are those of confused tongues learning 
to speak the language of the land they have been 
summoned to defend. What a commentary 
upon our educational shortcomings that in the 
days of peace we had not taught these men, who 
have been here long enough to be citizens (and 
tens of thousands of their brothers with them), 
to know the language in which our history and 
laws are written and in which the commands of 
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defense must now be given! May the end of 
this decade, though so near, find every citizen of 
our State prepared to challenge, in one tongue 
and heart, the purposes of all who come, with the 
cry. ‘Who goes there?’ ”’ 

What I have said here leads to a respectful 
request that you give early consideration to 
House Bill 6490, which provides for a modest 
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appropriation for the Bureau of Education to 
begin and conduct a vigorous and systematic 
campaign for the eradication of adult illiteracy 
If the bill can be passed soon special attention 
can be given to teaching illiterate men of draft 
age, and especially those who are classified in 
Class A. 





Moving Pictures—The Fifth Dimension 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 


It has been said that the home, the press, the 
pulpit, and the school room are the most potent 
existing factors in the shaping of our national 
mind and morals. It would seem as though 
this statement were not quite comprehensive 
enough, but if we alter it to read, the home, the 
press, the pulpit, the school room, and the ‘‘ movie,”’ 
we will have come very near to the truth of the 
matter. The movie has rapidly taken its place 
as the fifth dimension of our modern life. 

The moving picture is essentially a latter day 
form of recreation. Fifteen years ago it was in 
itsinfancy. Today it isa lusty youngster which 
has assumed mammoth proportions and touches 
the life of a large percentage of our population 
at some point. At first the importance of the 
moving picture was not recognized. It was 
looked upon as a suitable additional number for 
the vaudeville program, and it took several 
years for industrial capital to readjust itself to the 
maintenance of large groups of actor folk in 
different parts of the country, to film-producing 
plants, distributing exchanges, and entertain- 
ment houses which are rapidly climbing up in 
number to toward the 20,000 mark. 

That a form of recreation which appeals to 
10,000,000 people daily should have a far-reach- 
ing influence is self-evident. The movie is 
directly affecting the home, the press, the 
pulpit, and the school room, in some ways 
beneficially, and in others adversely. There is 
always a possibility of using even a good thing 
to excess, and when more time and money are 
spent than can be afforded, when the home circle 
is drawn from too frequently and continually, 
when solid reading and even the perusal of cur- 
rent events, are sacrificed to gain greater liberty 
for this form of entertainment, when works of 
charity and mercy are impoverished because of it, 
and when day school pupils spend evenings in 
this manner which they should spend in study 
to equip themselves for efficient manhood and 
womanhood,—we are forced to confess that the 
movie is a factor to be reckoned with and given 
its proper place in the individual schedule, 
rather than to be allowed or encouraged to usurp 
more that its fair share of interest and attention. 

It has been estimated that one sixth of the 
population of Cleveland and one seventh of that 


of New York go to the movies once a day, It 
would be interesting to know what percentage go 
to church once a week and what proportion give 
an equal amount of their time to definite self- 
culture which calls for equal individual effort and 
expenditure and time. 

But so far we have leveled no argument against 
the movie itself. What merchant would not 
continue to offer his wares for sale while the 
public clamored for them? People must learn 
to discriminate when and where they are justi- 
fied in indulging in this type of entertainment. 
The home must arouse itself and maintain the 
integrity of its circle. The press is bound to 
react to the public demand by supplying 
material so true to life and so inspirational 
that it will satisfy. The pulpit will be 
quickened to shape its activities and interests 
to suit the modern mind and life of young and 
old, and parents and teachers will see the wisdom 
of limiting the time spent in the moving picture 
house for pure amusement only and in lengthen- 
ing that which affords growing children actual 
demonstrations of the country which they study, 
the plants they examine, the industrial processes 
of which they read, and in a thousand and one 
other ways using the moving picture to increase 
their joy in school life and their general intel- 
ligence. 

It is both unfair and narrow to condemn the 
moving picture as a modern menace because some 
films shown are undesirable from our stand- 
point. When it was proved that unwrapped 
bread was not sanitary, we did not cry out against 
bread, but we demanded a regulation of its 
method of delivery. When we find a water 
supply polluted, we do not declaim against all 
water, but we proceed to secure a new source of 
supply, or to install filtration plants. 

The moving picture is a scientific application 
of a well-known principle known as ‘The per- 
sistence of human vision.’ That is to say, the 
retina of the eye has a peculiar property in that 
it retains a distinct impression of an object it 
has mirrored or reproduced upon its surface for 
one tenth of a second after the object itself has 
disappeared. If during that one tenth of a 
second a new object or picture is given the place 
of the one that has disappeared, the eye ac- 
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knowledges no interruption. If a series of 
pictures is rapidly brought forward, one after 
another, the peculiar illusion of life, animation, 
and natural movement are produced. It is a 
well-known fact that we remember much more of 
what we see than of what we hear because the 
impressions carried to the brain are more vivid 
and detailed. 

The majority of moving picture manufacturers 
are earnestly trying to raise the standard of films 
made. In proof of this statement it can be 
said that ninety-five per cent. of the films pre- 
sented to the public are passed upon by the 
National Board of Censorship. Coéperation 
with this board is a voluntary matter on the part 
of the manufacturer. This National Board of 
Censorship comprises a goodly body of intelli- 
gent men and women from different professions 
and callings. None of them are permitted to 
have any financial interest in the production of 
films. This board does not attempt to judge for 
any one class, locality, or age, but it does aim 
to eliminate that which will have an unfavorable 
reaction upon an audience. 

During their five and one half years of cen- 
sorship work, they have established a certain 
philosophy of criticism which has led them to 
make suggestions for the guidance of photoplay 
writers, actors and film manufacturers. This 
has been the meansof the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, in that time and effort 
were not misdirected in any great measure in 


producing films which the board could not ap- 


prove. In order to allow artistry of expression 
and production, there is no attempt to pass upon 
correct costuming, fidelity to historical details, 
or truth of representation, this board considering 
itself as a body of individuals having more parti- 
cularly to do with moral issues and the safe- 
guarding of the public against unwisely sugges- 
tive pictures. 

Their influence is against the exploitation of 
notorious characters, sacrilege, representations of 
drunkenness, vulgarity, prolonged passionate 
love scenes, insufficient clothing, under world 
scenes, presentation of pictures likely to teach 
the use of habit-forming drugs, morbid or grue- 
some portrayal of insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
infidelity, and pictures representing the social 
evil, unless they are educational in nature. 
These, and deeds of violence, the senseless use of 
weapons, lack of respect for the law, and the 
triumph of crime, arson, suicide, and murder, 
are all considered highly undesirable by this 
governing board. 

There are certain things which the National 
Board of Censorship cannot do, and these are 
set forth as follows in a pamphlet issued by them: 

“1, The board cannot censor for any particular 
audience. It cannot require that the films ap- 
proved by adults shall be shown only to adults. 
It cannot select the programs which are to be 
shown to children. Trade conditions are such 
that at present every film goes to the whole 
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American audience, men and women, young and 
old. 

“It can and does urge the establishment of 
children’s theatres and the presentation of 
special children’s programs. 

“2. The board does not enforce on motion 
pictures simply its own views of what is desirable 
or right. The board tries to eliminate its own 
personal equation completely. It tries to judge 
as to the real effect of each film on the com- 
posite audience which will witness it. 

““3. The board does not regard itself as a 
censor of taste, unless it is clear that the question 
of taste is an essentially moral question. 

““4. The board does not regard itself as a cen- 
sor of accuracy, unless the accuracy in question 
is of a libellous kind, or will result in some con- 
crete disaster to the person whom the inaccuracy 
misleads. 

‘5. The board does not censor motion pic- 
tures from the standpoint of protecting the 
exhibitor or manufacturer from the consequence 
of producing a film which may alienate some 
powerful element in the community. 

“6. The board cannot judge films exclu- 
sively from the standpoint of children, or delicate 
women, or the emotionally morbid or neurasthe- 
nic, or of any one class of audience. But the 
board does take into consideration, as one of the 
controlling motives governing it, the fact that 
possibly fifteen per cent. of a total motion picture 
audience is made up of children under sixteen. 
It also recognizes that adolescents who attend 
picture shows are peculiarly open to suggestion. 

““7, The board is not responsible for posters, 
handbills, or other advertising which may be 
given out concerning motion pictures. These 
are often sensational, sometimes misleading, and 
need to be controlled by local authorities all over 
the country; but it is impossible for the National 
Board to be responsible for them. 

“8. The board does not, in judging films, allow 
itself to be influenced by the moral character 
of persons who may be concerned in the pro- 
duction or acting of the films. But the board 
does retain the right to forbid the exploitation of 
unworthy reputations, such as morbid pre- 
sentations of persons who may have been associ- 
ated with famous criminal cases.”’ 

It frequently happens that a portion of a 
reel is approved or suggestions made for re- 
vision or elimination and any manufacturer who 
fails to heed such direction, automatically 
terminates his relationship with the Board of 
Censorship. This is undesirable from a business 
standpoint as the people are coming to look more 
and more for the seal of this organization. 

It is interesting to know that this Board of 
Censorship was the direct result of an action of 
Mayor McClellan of New York in the year 
1909. The moving pictures shown in many 
houses were considered so vicious in their sug- 
gestion, that at this time the mayor closed all 
the movie theatres in the city. Those who had 
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money invested in any branch of the business 
were concerned with the possibility of other 
cities following suit, besides, a considerable 
fraction of the entire population of the United 
States lives in New York and the cloud which 
had appeared on the horizon no larger than a 
man’s hand, might lead to a most destructive 
storm. The manufacturers and theatre people 
held a conference and appealed to the People’s 
Institute of New York City to undertake as one 
branch of its work, the censorship for the films 
shown in New York. Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, the officers of the People’s Institute 
recognized the moving picture as a mighty social 
force if properly directed, and so they consented 
to undertake the work. About three months 
later manufacturers elsewhere began to recognize 
the advantages of such supervision and the 
board became, at their request, national in 
scope. 

There is a tendency all over the country to 
higher prices of admission and better entertain- 
ments. Probably the cheaper houses. will 
remain, but discriminating patrons will be given 
a choice. Now that so many different sections 
have gone dry, the movie house will make a 
stronger appeal than ever to the man who wishes 
to spend an idle hour pleasantly. Books which 
would never be read by many people are, through 
the dramatization of the screen, brought before 
the masses, and many of these teach splendid 
lessons. Those who cannot travel, are per- 
mitted to enjoy the sights of travel, and the 
lesson is constantly repeated that although 
wrong may seem to triumph for a time, that in the 
end right will conquer. 

There are many film stories which do not ap- 
peal to the cultured onlooker. The same in- 
dividual could find endless books which would be 
of trifling and sensational cast were he to search 
the news stands. The moving picture pro- 
prietor, like the publisher, can cater to any class 
of people whom he desires to please. With 


The great majority of failures in life are due to 
people’s thinking. The logic of the average 
person is the logic of failure. Why? Because 
they do not consider it neccessary to develop 
the study habit. They accept success as a 
matter of luck instead of realism. Luck falls 
to such a few that it cannot be accepted as au- 
thentic. The most tale-telling moments of our 
lives are when we are alone, and in silence. 
We close our eyes or look blindly into space and 
think—think—upon a subject. As the thoughts 
multiply they become richer and stronger in 
texture. The great worth of our inner being— 
our innate self—gallantly responds to the con- 
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How to Develop Continuity in Children 
By LILLIAN FIELD 










special programs for children, special children’s 
houses, and high class movie theatres, the time 
is not far distant when every one can have about 
what he wants. 

A class was recently asked by its Sunday- 
school teacher if they had ever heard of Moses. 
One little girl enthusiastically waved her hand. 

“T have seen him,’ she ventured eagerly, 
“Only last night we saw him in the moving 
pictures.” * 

The news boy, the college graduate, the 
society girl, and the business man, all view the 
same picture story perhaps, and each one js 
equally pleased, where the written story would 
only appeal to the one whose mode of life and 
expression it touched. There is a reason for 
this. Each one supplies his own verbal in- 
terpretation to supplement the action, so all are 
satisfied. 

If you are not satisfied that the pictures shown 
in your town are up to the standard of desira- 
bility, organize a local censorship committee, 
study your state laws, and get into communica- 
tion with the National Board, your mayor and 
police department, Be sure you are right first, 
know what you can do, then go ahead, calmly 
and intelligently. In most cases proprietors 
will coéperate without difficulty. Those who 
will not listen to reason and who persist in show- 
ing films of a low and degrading type can be 
restrained from so doing by the proper authori- 
ties. 

The motion picture business has not yet 
reached its majority, much less its college days. 
As a business, it is barely in the adolescent stage. 
The great danger is that the American public 
will not take this lusty youth seriously, for it 
possesses the greatest possible powers for good, 
if rightly directed. 

Our American society is a complex affair. It 
is made up of many parts, but let us not forget 
the importance of our individual influence in 
relation to this,—the fifth dimension. 











centrated thoughts, and we construct ideas that 
voice our souls. 

It is upon this plane of thinking that all great 
heights in life are attained. Problems of every 
nature can be solved in this way. 3 

Before we can manifest in form any intricate 
ideal of life, we must be a conscious manipulator 
of our own thought tools. 

To be a conscious manipulator of our own 
thought tools means to knowingly take the 
different steps necessary to complete a task— 
as making a bed. 

If I were going to make a bed I would not be- 
gin by putting the spread on first, and the sheets 
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last. I would put the sheets on first and so on 
until I had gone through the requirements of 
making a bed. There was a time I did not know 
just how to do this. I either thought out a way 
myself, or copied someone else. At any rate I 
became a conscious manipulator of my own 
mind’s capabilities when I acquired the art of 
bed making. 

You may say you don’t stand there thinking 
of every motion you make. In a sense you 
don’t; after you have done it repeatedly it be- 
comes mechanical. But in the beginning you 
were a conscious manipulator. 

If we wish to work out any difficult problem in 
life we must meet the undertaking with rational 
thinking. We must have: (1) Desire to do some- 
thing of consequence; (2) discover what that 
something is by observing the elements of our 
surroundings; (3) concentrate upon the chosen 
object until we (4) create conditions that win 
to what we have aspired. 

In lieu of the resplendence of such thinking, 
let us demonstrate by considering Mary, our 
little five-year-old daughter. Just now Mary 
is such a little skiff, daily emotions toss her about 
at will. In order that we may tow her along 
safely, we are going to take prolonged notice of 
how little currents of events affect her. 

We notice repeatedly how she plays with her 
dolls, etc. She plans what she wants to do and 
most eagerly begins her playing. But she seems 
to tire before finishing. She goes stretching 
herself in evident weariness to her mother. 

““M-o-ther may I go over to Nell-i-es’’? 

Mary is lacking in continuity. She evinces a 
failure for doing things by fits and starts. We 
must endeavor to develop stead-fast-ness. 

When she again begins her playing, we divide 
in half whatever she is inclined to consider her 
allotment. Mary at once offers objections. 
She looks askance at her mother. Her young 
mind says: “‘I am not disobeying mother. I 
will be careful to not break my dolls and I'll 
put all my playthings away afterwards.” 

You see the child is endeavoring to do some- 
thing on her own resources. Someone has given 
her her playthings. She feels the importance of 
being the possessor. You allow her a small 
room or possibly a corner of your living room to 
play in. All this is a little realm of her own 
where she can spank her dolls, throw them in a 
corner, or converse with them as she has heard 
her elders. It is while the little ones are living 
in their “little realm, all their own,” that we 
mothers must get in our wise observations. We 
must concentrate our minds upon the Big 
Things in the Little Things of daily life. It is 
in them that they unconciously display little 
mannerisms which protray their individual 
Nature, 

If we stop our undertaking right here; trust to 
the strength of our command (to play only one 
half as long as before) to complete the object in 
view, we fail. We do not want Mary to feel 
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we are forcing ready-made habiliments upon her. 
We want to instigate a desire within her to do 
this thing properly, and to understand the value 
of so doing. So we think out a way. There are 
numerous ways of illustrating by comparison. 
For example, a story: 

There was a Prince who went riding every 
morning on a lovely white pony. All the little 
girls loved this Prince. Their mothers would 
put on their clean morning dresses, brush their 
curls, and send them out to play. 

One morning the Prince rode by a lovely 
orchard. He stopped his snow white pony 
where two little girls were standing, and raising 
his hat said: ‘“‘I wonder if I could have some of 
those lovely plums?”’ 

The little girls smiled with delight at the 
thought of serving the great Prince. 

After talking to them a short time the Prince 
said: “‘I’ll stop for them on my way back to the 
Castle,” and whipping up his white pony can- 
tered down the shady road. 

The Wise little girl ran into the house and 
picked up a medium-sized basket from among 
her playthings. Then happily running to the 
orchard she filled the basket with nice solid-red 
plums. Skipping into the house she washed 
every plum, and went out on the tree-bank to 
wait for the Prince. 

The Foolish little girl ran right out into the 
orchard and began picking up plums as fast as 
she could and putting them in her apron. 
Bobbie Green passed by on his way to the store 
for his mama. The Foolish little girl ran out to 
the fence and cried “‘Oh, Bobbie, Just see what 
I am going to give the Prince’’! and she told 
him all about the Prince talking to them. 
Bobbie wanted some plums, so she gave him a 
few and ate a few herself. Then she looked up 
the road and saw that lovely white pony coming. 
She flew back to the tree, grabbed more plums 
and ran out on the tree-bank beside her sister. 

The Prince said: ‘‘ Where are the plums?” 

The Wise little girl held up her basket, and the 
Foolish little girl held up her apron with all the 
musty looking plums in it. Her hands and face 
were dirty, too. The Prince took the basket 
from the Wise little girl’s hand and said, ‘‘ Well, 
well, you are a mighty fine little lady.” * 

The Foolish little girl went to the house crying 
so hard that she stumbled and fell, and mashed 
all the plums in her apron, 

Motherly intuition will discover the points 
to bring out tothe child. By continually looking 
for evidence of this shortcoming, and by applying 
home-spun remedies each time, we develop one 
of the greatest propensities in the human fabric— 
Continuity. This faculty persisently taught 
and gently forced upon children will produce an 
adult-child who will manifest mental application, 
stick-to-it-ive-ness, thoroughness, consecutive 
thought and feeling. It regulates all other ten- 
dencies of the being. It serves as a balance 
wheel for any undertaking. If a person has 
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money invested in any branch of the business 
were concerned with the possibility of other 
cities following suit, besides, a considerable 
fraction of the entire population of the United 
States lives in New York and the cloud which 
had appeared on the horizon no larger than a 
man’s hand, might lead to a most destructive 
storm. The manufacturers and theatre people 
held a conference and appealed to the People’s 
Institute of New York City to undertake as one 
branch of its work, the censorship for the films 
shown in New York. Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, the officers of the People’s Institute 
recognized the moving picture as a mighty social 
force if properly directed, and so they consented 
to undertake the work. About three months 
later manufacturers elsewhere began to recognize 
the advantages of such supervision and the 
board became, at their request, national in 
scope. 

There is a tendency all over the country to 
higher prices of admission and better entertain- 
ments. Probably the cheaper houses. will 
remain, but discriminating patrons will be given 
a choice. Now that so many different sections 
have gone dry, the movie house will make a 
stronger appeal than ever to the man who wishes 
to spend an idle hour pleasantly. Books which 
would never be read by many people are, through 
the dramatization of the screen, brought before 
the masses, and many of these teach splendid 
lessons. Those who cannot travel, are per- 
mitted to enjoy the sights of travel, and the 
lesson is constantly repeated that although 
wrong may seem to triumph for a time, that in the 
end right will conquer. 

There are many film stories which do not ap- 
peal to the cultured onlooker. The same in- 
dividual could find endless books which would be 
of trifling and sensational cast were he to search 
the news stands. The moving picture pro- 
prietor, like the publisher, can cater to any class 
of people whom he desires to please. With 
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special programs for children, special children's 
houses, and high class movie theatres, the time 
is not far distant when every one can have about 
what he wants. 

A class was recently asked by its Sunday- 
school teacher if they had ever heard of Moses, 
One little girl enthusiastically waved her hand. 

“I have seen him,” she ventured eagerly, 
“Only last night we saw him in the moving 
pictures.” 

The news boy, the college graduate, the 
society girl, and the business man, all view the 
same picture story perhaps, and each one is 
equally pleased, where the written story would 
only appeal to the one whose mode of life and 
expression it touched. There is a reason for 
this. Each one supplies his own verbal in- 
terpretation to supplement the action, so all are 
satisfied. 

If you are not satisfied that the pictures shown 
in your town are up to the standard of desira- 
bility, organize a local censorship committee, 
study your state laws, and get into communica- 
tion with the National Board, your mayor and 
police department, Be sure you are right first, 
know what you can do, then go ahead, calmly 
and intelligently. In most cases proprietors 
will codéperate without difficulty. Those who 
will not listen to reason and who persist in show- 
ing films of a low and degrading type can be 
restrained from so doing by the proper authori- 
ties. 

The motion picture business has not yet 
reached its majority, much less its college days. 
As a business, it is barely in the adolescent stage. 
The great danger is that the American public 
will not take this lusty youth seriously, for it 
possesses the greatest possible powers for good, 
if rightly directed. 

Our American society is a complex affair. It 
is made up of many parts, but let.us not forget 
the importance of our individual influence in 
relation to this,—the fifth dimension. 








The great majority of failures in life are due to 
people’s thinking. The logic of the average 
person is the logic of failure. Why? Because 
they do not consider it neccessary to develop 
the study habit. They accept success as a 
matter of luck instead of realism. Luck falls 
to such a few that it cannot be accepted as au- 
thentic. The most tale-telling moments of our 
lives are when we are alone, and in silence. 
We close our eyes or look blindly into space and 
think—think—upon a subject. As the thoughts 
multiply they become richer and stronger in 
texture. The great worth of our inner being— 
our innate self—gallantly responds to the con- 
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centrated thoughts, and we construct ideas that 
voice our souls. 

It is upon this plane of thinking that all great 
heights in life are attained. Problems of every 
nature can be solved in this way. ' 

Before we can manifest in form any intricate 
ideal of life, we must be a conscious manipulator 
of our own thought tools. 

To be a conscious manipulator of our own 
thought tools means to knowingly take the 
different steps necessary to complete a task— 
as making a bed. 

If I were going to make a bed I would not be- 
gin by putting the spread on first, and the sheets 
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last. I would put the sheets on first and so on 
until I had gone through the requirements of 
making a bed. There was a time I did not know 
just how to do this. I either thought out a way 
myself, or copied someone else. At any rate I 
became a conscious manipulator of my own 
mind’s capabilities when I acquired the art of 
bed making. 

You may say you don’t stand there thinking 
of every motion you make. In a sense you 
don’t; after you have done it repeatedly it be- 
comes mechanical. But in the beginning you 
were a conscious manipulator. 

If we wish to work out any difficult problem in 
life we must meet the undertaking with rational 
thinking. We must have: (1) Desire to do some- 
thing of consequence; (2) discover what that 
something is by observing the elements of our 
surroundings; (3) concentrate upon the chosen 
object until we (4) create conditions that win 
to what we have aspired. 

In lieu of the resplendence of such thinking, 
let us demonstrate by considering Mary, our 
little five-year-old daughter. Just now Mary 
is such a little skiff, daily emotions toss her about 
at will. In order that we may tow her along 
safely, we are going to take prolonged notice of 
how little currents of events affect her. 

We notice repeatedly how she plays with her 
dolls, etc. She plans what she wants to do and 
most eagerly begins her playing. But she seems 
to tire before finishing. She goes stretching 
herself in evident weariness to her mother. 

‘‘M-o-ther may I go over to Nell-i-es’’? 

Mary is lacking in continuity. She evinces a 
failure for doing things by fits and starts. We 
must endeavor to develop stead-fast-ness. 

When she again begins her playing, we divide 
in half whatever she is inclined to consider her 
allotment. Mary at once offers objections. 
She looks askance at. her mother. Her young 
mind says: “I am not disobeying mother. I 
will be careful to not break my dolls and I'll 
put all my playthings away afterwards.” 

You see the child is endeavoring to do some- 
thing on her own resources. Someone has given 
her her playthings. She feels the importance of 
being the possessor. You allow her a small 
room or possibly a corner of your living room to 
play in. All this is a little realm of her own 
where she can spank her dolls, throw them in a 
corner, or converse with them as she has heard 
her elders. It is while the little ones are living 
in their “little realm, all their own,” that we 
mothers must get in our wise observations. We 
must concentrate our minds upon the Big 
Things in the Little Things of daily life. It is 
in them that they unconciously display little 
mannerisms which protray their individual 
nature, 

If we stop our undertaking right here; trust to 
the strength of our command (to play only one 
half as long as before) to complete the object in 
view, we fail. We do not want Mary to feel 
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we are forcing ready-made habiliinents upon her. 
We want to instigate a desire within her to do 
this thing properly, and to understand the value 
of so doing. So we think outa way. There are 
numerous ways of illustrating by comparison. 
For example, a story: 

There was a Prince who went riding every 
morning on a lovely white pony. All the little 
girls loved this Prince. Their mothers would 
put on their clean morning dresses, brush their 
curls, and send them out to play. 

One morning the Prince rode by a lovely 
orchard. He stopped his snow white pony 
where two little girls were standing, and raising 
his hat said: ‘‘I wonder if I could have some of 
those lovely plums?” 

The little girls smiled with delight at the 
thought of serving the great Prince. 

After talking to them a short time the Prince 
said: ‘I'll stop for them on my way back to the 
Castle,”’ and whipping up his white pony can- 
tered down the shady road. 

The Wise little girl ran into the house and 
picked up a medium-sized basket from among 
her playthings. Then happily running to the 
orchard she filled the basket with nice solid-red 
plums. Skipping into the house she washed 
every plum, and went out on the tree-bank to 
wait for the Prince. 

The Foolish little girl ran right out into the 
orchard and began picking up plums as fast as 
she could and putting them in her apron. 
Bobbie Green passed by on his way to the store 
for his mama. The Foolish little girl ran out to 
the fence and cried ‘‘Oh, Bobbie, Just see what 
I am going to give the Prince’’! and she told 
him all about the Prince talking to them. 
Bobbie wanted some plums, so she gave him a 
few and ate a few herself. Then she looked up 
the road and saw that lovely white pony coming. 
She flew back to the tree, grabbed more plums 
and ran out on the tree-bank beside her sister. 

The Prince said: ‘‘ Where are the plums?” 

The Wise little girl held up her basket, and the 
Foolish little girl held up her apron with all the 
musty looking plums in it. Her hands and face 
were dirty, too. The Prince took the basket 
from the Wise little girl’s hand and said, “‘ Well, 
well, you are a mighty fine little lady.” 

The Foolish little girl went to the house crying 
so hard that she stumbled and fell, and mashed 
all the plums in her apron. 

Motherly intuition will discover the points 
to bring out tothe child. By continually looking 
for evidence of this shortcoming, and by applying 
home-spun remedies each time, we develop one 
of the greatest propensities in the human fabric— 
Continuity. This faculty persisently taught 
and gently forced upon children will produce an 
adult-child who will manifest mental application, 
stick-to-it-ive-ness, thoroughness, consecutive 
thought and feeling. It regulates all other ten- 
dencies of the being. It serves as a balance 
wheel for any undertaking. If a person has 
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little continuity he will never be a success, no 
matter what walk in life he might choose or 
might otherwise be fitted for, because he is so 
flighty he cannot concentrate long enough on one 
subject to bring it to a grand focus. 

In working out the above problem, we first 
felt a desire to do something of consequence. 
Our parental interest probably induced us to 
discover the shortcomings in our little daughter. 
Then we concentrated upon what we wished to 
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accomplish— concentrated so faithfully—unti| 
a way shaped itself to create conditions that 
visualized our aspirations. 

Other problems of similar nature can be solved 
in the same way. Such as agreeablenegs, 
self-esteem, conscientiousness, and coéperative 
understanding between mother and child — 
elements which make a human being shine as a 
beacon light to his fellowmen. 


Some Mothers I have Known 
By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


THE DEFIANT DISOBEDIENCE 


I had gone to stay with the children while 
Jess and Tony renewed their honeymoon, ac- 
cording to Jess. And I was delighted, for they 
were such fascinating little tikes, the kind that 
reminded one of the Irishman’s flea. And they 
needed such a lot of attention, for they were 
really alive, every inch of them, every minute of 
the time, save when quelled by sleep, the only 
adversary that I ever saw get the better of them. 
I arrived several days before Jess and Tony were 
to leave, so I could ‘“‘sort of get settled, and see 
the way things were going.”’ 

Of course, when my trunk arrived, the children 
became glued to it, for they knew there would be 
something in it for them. I hardly could un- 
pack for looking at them. Jessica was one of 
those ‘‘angel-looking’’ children, with a round, 
innocent face, blue eyes, and a kink in her dis- 
position for every one in her golden hair: and 
Billy was a perfect boy, spunky, experimental, 
and startlingly tender, inspots. Well, the candy 
and blocks delighted them, but Miss Jessica was 
six, please, and was beginning to take notice of 
things feminine. The colors in my trays fairly 
thrilled her. 

“Oh! Mother! isn’t that pretty? Get me a 
hair ribbon that color. And oh! look at that one!”’ 

It was a year of matching belts, ties, hat- 
bands, handkerchiefs and hosiery. As I went 
deeper and deeper into my trays, Jessica noticed 
the same colors in different articles. I laid boxes 
and large piles of things on the bed, preparatory 
to arranging them in closets and drawers. As 
Jess and I talked, we forgot Jessica; she was so 
quiet, we thought she had gone, but when the 
maid came to put her to bed, we turned and saw 
that she had matched up all the thing. She was 
so pleased with them, patting and smoothing 
them, with a child’s innate joy in color. But 
Jess was a hostess! 

“Oh Jessica! Jane had them all arranged the 
way she wanted them. You must put them back 
the say you found them. Can you wait, Mary?” 

But Mary was in a hurry, and I said that I 
had to fix them anyhow, so it didn’t matter. 

The next evening, while I was dressing for a 


dinner that Jess was giving for me, there came 
a soft little tap, a crop of light curls slid into the 
crack of my door, and a polite little voice soli- 
cited admission. 

‘Jane, let me fix’em all again.” 

With a kiss, I opened my trunk and bureau, 
and gave her right of way. She had the most 
wonderful time, trotting from place to place,— 
‘‘now the tie, now the belt. Is this the hankie 
that goes to the green lady?”’ for she placed the 
things in their relative positions, so that they 
resembled Cole Philip’s posters. 

Jess came in. ‘‘Oh Jane, why do you let her 
do your things that way. Pick them all up and 
put them where they belong, Jessica.”’ 

The maid announced the first guest. 

“Oh never mind,’’ I said. “I have to go, 
I'll do it later.” 

The child could not have stayed there alone; 
there would have been ‘‘ladies”’ all over the room 
in marvelous garbs and distortions. 

“‘But remember,” Jess said seriously to Jessica, 
“‘the next time, you are to put away every piece, 
do you hear?” 

With no answer, Jessica jumped up to chase 
her kitty, her eyes cut around with a defiance 
that was true child to the look of her mother, 
and the tone of her voice. 

The following afternoon, as I was dressing (Jess 
and Tony were to take the six o'clock boat for 
Savannah), the same little knock, the same little 
head, the same little request resulted in the same 
permission and the same play of ‘‘ladies.” Jess 
called, 

“Oh, Jane, will you come fix my veil? It’s 
time I was leaving, this minute, Tony is pacing 
the floor with his watch in his hand, the taxi is— 
Thank you—where are the children, I must tell 
them goodbye. Don’t let them walk over you. 
In your room? Jessica, tell Mother goodbye, 
and don’t forget, put away the things like a 
good—”’ 

“No I won't,” with a defiant gleam, and jump- 
ing up onto the bed, she stirred all the ladies 
up ina heap in the middle. Then she laughed 
the laugh of victory and glee and defiance. 
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“They're alldead now; I made hash out of ’em.” 

‘“Tessica, get down at once, and fold those 
things up and put them away.” 

“No I won’t. Jane doesn’t care.” 

Tony called, ‘Jess, we haven’t another min- 
ute-— 

‘‘Tessica, do you hear mother?” 

The child was in the middle of the bed on her 
hands and knees, her curly head burrowing in 
among the “‘ladies.”’ 

“T can’t. They’re all killed now. 
train bumped to another train,” 
and a peep out to see the result. 

Tony was heard running up the steps; he 
rushed into the room. 

“Dear, what is the matter? It’s quarter of 
six, we'll never catch it if you don’t come, and 
it means the whole trip. I—what’s the trouble?”’ 

Jess was taking off her things. There were 
tears in her eyes as she put her hand on Tony’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Dear, it’sthetrip or Jesssica. We'll 
have to postpone it. Tell Mary to fix the table 
for us. 

Tony stormed, I protested, Jessica bounced on 
the bed as high as the springs allowed among 
the many-hued “‘ladies.”’ 

“Jess, don’t,” I plead. ‘It’s Tony’s only 
trip this year; don’t disappoint him. I'll get 
her to put them away.” I tried to put back 
her coat and veil. 

“No! She thought she had me, thought I 
had to go, and if she gets the idea that she can 
do that kind of thing, it’ll be for all our lives. 
The trip can wait, this can’t. Jessica, you have 
made Mother and Daddy miss their trip. Now 
show us what a nice—”’ 

“T don’t care! I didn’t want you to go any- 
how!” 

Tony came in from dismissing the taxi. 
“T’'ll give her something to remember this by.” 
He started to take her up. 

“Please, Tony, let me finish it,’’ Jess said, 
softly. ‘I’ve begun it. You take Jane down to 
dinner; don’t bother about me.” 

We left them. Ten minutes later, Tony 
went up to see how it had come out. Jess was 
talking, he said, Jessica was picking the “‘ladies”’ 
out of the wreckage, and recreating them. 

We sat down to an uncomfortable dinner. 

‘Better put something on a plate,”” Tony told 
Mary, at seven-thirty. ‘No, Mrs. Herbert will 
put Jessica to bed. Just leave the dinner where 
we can find it.’’ 

At eight, he went up again, to find the same 
act in progress. 

Jess was saying, ‘‘ We'll stay right here, Jessica, 
till you do it.” 

‘I don’t care,” starting to bounce again. “I 
like to bounce. I’m playing I’ma ball.” Play- 
ing on beds had always been forbidden. 

Tony smiled and shook his head. At eight- 
thirty, he took a glass of milk and some crackers 
to Jess, and came back fuming, but proud of the 
spirit of both of them. 


Their 
with a giggle 
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“Plucky little minx,’’ he said, 
mother’s equal to her.” 

““Have they ever had this kind of a time before?”’ 

“No, never just like this. She’s getting older; 
and feels it, I guess.” 

At nine-thirty, he took out his watch. ‘‘Sort 
of looks as if you might be put out of your room 
tonight. I would interfere, but—’’ 

“Exactly!’’ I agreed. 

At ten, we heard slow, small footsteps going 
back and forth overhead. A few minutes later, 
Jess called Tony, and when he came back to get 
her dinner, he said, 

“‘She’s a wreck; but the kid’s as chipper as you 
please. Called to me, ‘Night, Daddy’ as I 
passed her door.”” He chuckled with pride of her. 

“Who won?” 

“Jess, but she’s all in.”’ 

The next morning a nervous headache kept 
Jess in bed. 

“Do you think it was worth it?’”’ I asked her. 

‘*Every whit,” was the game reply. 

“But wouldn't a different kind of punish- 
ment, a quick one, like a spanking, have been 
just as effective, and easier on you—and the trip?” 

“No! I don’t want to break her will, or 
her self-respect. It’s splendid! I explained to 
her the reasons for it all, her duty to you when 
you were good enough to let her play with those 
things. I told her that grown people were here 
to help little children to do the thing that was 
right, because they would not know unless 
someone did tell them what they should do, and 
that I would not be the right kind of mother 
unless I taught her and helped her. I tried to 
make her see that it was not a question of my 
will conquering hers, but of hers conquering 
herself. I wanted her, herself, you see, to con- 
quer the stubborn naughtiness of her—and she 
did. After neither of us had spoken for about 
an hour, she jumped up and put all the things 
away. I didn’t say one word. She came over 
and kissed me, ‘Goodnight, Mother.’ I told 
her that when she was not a little, little girl any 
longer, but a big girl, which she thinks she is now, 
that she would be ashamed of the way she had 
acted. I touched the livest wire of her, at this 
time, the wish to be grown up. With the air of a 
queen, she turned and walked out and put her- 
self to bed.—Come in!” 

The curly head appeared. 

“Mother?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’m sorry I was so naughty last night.” 
She climbed up on the bed, and buried her face 
in her mother’s neck. 

‘Mother, am I too big now to act like that?” 

“Yes, dear, much!” 

“I’m not going to be a baby any more. 
going to be good,—if I can.” 

It was true—‘if she could.’ Her experience 
of the night before had made her realize how 
much she had in her that had to be conquered, 
and that it was “‘up to her.”’ 


“but her 


I'm 
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Character Building Through Story-Telling 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


“Don’t neglect the story-telling, mothers!”’ 

The speaker, mother of a large family and a 
woman of wide and varied experience, spoke 
earnestly to the women at the Mothers’ Meeting 
—most of them young mothers, eager for direc- 
tion and help in bringing up their little ones. 

“If you only knew what an influence for good 
a story exerts,’’ she continued, ‘you would 
cultivate the practice of story-telling even if 
it meant extra work to you. A story impresses 
a child far, far more than any advice, any teach- 
ing you can give him. He remembers the story, 
while the words of admonition are all too soon 
forgotten.” 

“Most of my children’s training has been 
through story-telling and through their reading, 
later,”’ testified an older mother. 

‘‘When they were babies,’’ she went on, “I 
began telling them stories—never, of course, 
foolish or terrifying stories. More harm has 
been done to sensitive, nervous children than 
anyone can imagine through the telling of these 
tales, especially at bedtime. There are so many 
beautiful stories, so many pleasant ones, so 
many character-building ones, that I wonder 
people ever thought of telling these dreadful 
ones to the children, not only terrifying them at 
the time, but creating a taste for lurid, sensa- 
tional literature in the child as he grows older. 

“Tf any of my children had a particular fault 
that needed correction, instead of scolding about 
that fault, I tried to find or even to make up 
stories—and it’s not hard to make up stories for 
your own children, very simple ones please them 
—which would bring before the child the ugli- 
ness of that fault and the desirability of cultivat- 
ing the opposite virtue.” 

She laughed reminiscently and continued, 
“‘T invented a continued story about two boys, 
I remember, John and Richard. John was the 
good boy, Richard the bad one. Many a moral 
I pointed while the children were drinking in the 
simple little story, and many a time one of my 
boys would say, ‘I’m going to be like John, 
mother, not like Richard.’ 

‘“‘When they grew older, of course, these 
stories were too simple, then I tried to find others 
to take their places and inculcate good lessons. 
Allen, I remember, was very timid—almost 
cowardly. I made a practice of telling him 
stories of brave men, of boys who had accom- 
plished heroic acts. Wilbur had a cruel streak 
in his nature. He teased the cat and tried to 
to trap birds. To him I told all the best animal 
stories I could find, and I succeeded at last in 
creating in him a love and admiration for animals, 
a desire to protect helpless creatures, all by story- 
telling. Daisy was inclined to be selfish, to 
want her own way regardless of others. To her I 


told stories of noble women who had sacrificed 
themselves for others—Florence Nightingale, 
Grace Darling and others—true and fictitious.” 

“But,” interposed a quiet little mother, “jt 
doesn't come natural to me to tell stories—even 
to my children. I have to read them.”’ 

“Telling a story is so much more impressive 
than reading it,’’ said several mothers, in 
chorus. 

“Yes,” agreed the older mother. ‘The 
mother’s personality, her way of telling the 
story counts so much with the child. Listen to 
what a celebrated writer on child training, 
Louise E. Hogan, says: 

“There is nowhere that the power of person- 
ality is more felt than in the telling of a story. 
Whatever you are, whatever you have thought, 
felt or done colors and transforms and interprets 
the story. It is like light passing through a 
stained glass window. The mother who tells 
a story to her child is giving to him her deepest 
soul force in a most subtle way. ... So it 
inevitably comes to be that a bond of sympathy, 
of trust, of good fellowship is established between 
the two that the stress and separation of years 
can never break down.’”’ 

“Isn’t it worth while to cultivate a bond like 
that?”” she looked around at the assembled 
mothers. 

“But, how can we cultivate the practice of 
telling stories?’ asked the quiet little mother. 

‘““Make a study of it,’’ advised the older 
mother. “Begin by memorizing very short 
stories and while you are telling them to the 
children try to see in your mind a picture of the 
story you are telling. This will make it much 
more vivid and interesting to the child and you 
cannot fail to tell the story well. It is a habit 
soon acquired, and you will enjoy the story, 
yourself, with the children if you imagine it in 
this way.” 

“Sarah Louise Arnold says,” read another 
mother, ‘‘‘Life shows us that the stories which 
are heard at the mother’s knee are an essential 
part of our heritage. The child who is deprived 
of this possession will always miss the charm of 
literature, the joy of poetry, the swift imagi- 
nation which enables us to share in that which is 
foreign to our intimate experience. Expect as 
this appreciation is assured in childhood, it is 
never won.’”’ 

“There are certainly many reasons for cul- 
tivating the habit,”” mused the quiet little mother. 

“Yes,” said the older one, ‘‘especially is it 
useful in developing character. A fault can be 
made very unattractive and repulsive in a 
story, and the good very desirable; without, of 
course, being too ‘preachy.’ Children will 
recognize faults in themselves more quickly after 
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they have seen and criticised them in the course 
of a story. The dramatic appeal to a child's 
imagination in a story, too, is far more powerful 
than an appeal to his conscience. He will 
resist that because it makes him uncomfortable; 
but the story takes possession of him and im- 
presses him before he even realizes it.”’ 

“Telling good stories to the children incul- 
cates in them a taste for the best literature, too,” 
added another mother. “If they grow to love 
good stories and to know how to choose between 
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the good and bad ones as they grow older, they 
will not be tempted to choose a lower class of 
literature.” 

“T shall certainly try to cultivate the habit,”’ 
resoved the quiet little mother, ‘‘when I see 
what an important factor in child training and 
formation of character stories are and what a 
bond story telling establishes between children 
and their mother.” 

“‘T shall, too,” promised several other mothers 
in unison. 





Turning the Tables and Making Toys in the Schools 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Ordinarily, of course, it takes all a teacher’s 
influence, will-power, to keep the minds of her 
pupils off their toys while in school; but latterly, 
down Cincinnati way, they have turned the 
tables squarely and the superintendent has 
ordered that the wee folk actually make toys in 
their schools. 

The especial occasion for the most interesting 
phase of this extraordinary ruling was a great 
election held in the Queen of the West, and for 
this it was the school children who made and 
then sold the best part of the toy horns and 
rattles that went to proclaim victories and 
defeats. 

Out at the Lincoln Public School, that’s to 
say, it was arranged to deflect the seventh- and 
eighth-year lads from other manual training 
work and set these to shaping great rattles, the 
very finest of noise-givers, something that would 
proclaim majorities almost throughout the land. 

In little time the boys, who entered fully into 
the spirit of the occasion, had a good hundred 
such rattles done! 

To do that the work was systematized 
thoroughly. One boy produced handles only, 
using a handy lathe here. Another saw to 
corners, sawing these per dimensions given; 
another “‘did”’ the sides of the rattle-container; 
another inserted the rattle-wheel. It had all 
been brought down to a system with the first 
half-dozen rattles and the finished product repre- 
sented some “rattling good” rattles, indeed! 
Rattle-wheel work was done at a nearby high 
school: cogs, inner sections, helping on the rattle, 
clippers, also, were turned out in the school- 
shops, each more perfect than the next one, and 
he who was destined to get such rattle would be 
prepared to wake the nighttime echoes now 
indeed! 

These rattles, then, the lads, headed by young 
Walter Glasgow, aged thirteen and pronounced 
arch-rattle-maker, sallied forth to sell about the 
Streets. Fifty cents was asked for rattles at the 
outset; if the boys found stock threatening to 
“go over,” they could cut the prices as they 
pleased. Of the fifty cents, twenty would go 


to funds for the school mechanical department 
the rest could be kept by the young rattle- 
maker, that’s to say, the boy. 

Here, there, the otherwheres, the lads went 
with their rattles; it wasn’t long, you can rest 
assured here, but every one of the toys was sold. 

Nor was this the only way in which the young 
folk—the boys, the youths also—netted snug 
little additions to their exchequers through the 
sale of toys to grown-ups—and to children, when 
these wished it—at election time. 

Here and there, either side the main streets 
of the city, at proper intervals along the curb, 
such lads stood guard over chip-baskets, wash- 
baskets, filled, in most cases, with long, thin, 
paper horns. These horns were done in tri- 
color; you could hear their merry tooting at a 
goodly distance; and none so poor, or so in- 
different, in the crowds that evening but would 
invest in a horn. Most of these boys were 
supplied on consignment from big wagons with 
more horns still, the wagons taking stand at 
street-crossing and, likewise, at most the popu- 
lous side of the curb. 

Tin gilded eagles, tin brassy roosters, to be 
worn in the lapel, would be handled by the boys 
as side-lines; sometimes, too, the busy newsboys 
conducted a branch trade, too, in these. That 
between the little lapel-markers and the horns 
the boys must do a goodly business, can be reck- 
oned when it is stated that just one dealer in the 
paper and tin horns, here, in this city, started out 
six wagons with them to supply boys working 
on per cent. thus: and that, in this single evening, 
he disposed of fifteen gross of the paper or tin 
horns. Horns of the sort sold, on the highways, 
at fifteen and twenty-five cents respectively. 
The higher priced varieties, it may be mentioned, 
were what may be called a combination horn, 
being intended for blowing, as any other, but 
also fitted with a rattle device inside. Done in 
metallic blue, or red, the horns made natty toys 
for the little folk at home for many a day there- 
after. 

Feather “‘ticklers’’ went to provide young 
salesmen with no end of cash beside. Like so 
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many diminutive feather dusters, their plumes 
of varied yellows, reds and greens and blues, 
these dusters made a pleasing toy for folk to 
“‘tickle’’ ane the other. Come on some friend 
in heated argument, you could slip up, unawares, 
tickle his neck, or silence his argument by slipping 
his hat down over his face, with no harm done 
by the innocent little ‘‘tickler."’ Boys were 
started out, by one dealer, with a hundred and 
sixty such ticklers each, and they had no trouble 
whatever in disposing of the supply by retailing 
at five cents each. 

Sometimes, too, boys, like men, had a com- 
bination business. In the vestibule of some 
store, closed now for the night, they would set 
up a table, or other slight stand, and on this 
mount other wares. Ticklers, small wooden 
buzzers with purple wheel at one end the green 
stem, tin rooster whistles, tin ‘‘boosters,’’ yellow 
cans, set to peg-handles, and with pebbles or 
marbles to rattle inside; tin horns; wooden 
rattles, shaped like a rolling pin, with metal 
balls, upon wires, to beat against, at two sides; 
other noisemakers of tin, in shape like some top 
—all these would be exposed here. The last- 
named, then, had a handle at the side, turning 
which gave a loud scratching noise. 

Sometimes as much as twenty dollars’ worth of 
toys would be represented on such table; often, 
then, groups of boys “went partners,’’ sharing 
alike in the giant deal. In turn, each boy would 
“tend shop’’ so-and-so long, selling from it, 
while his confreres took other of the stock off 
with them, and canvassed the willing crowds 
for trade. 
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And those are just the high points in this 
wonderful traffic. Where you went, as you went, 
you chanced on improvisations upon it. Thus 
one boy stood at a corner, a sack of supplies on 
his back; he had rattles in one hand, tin horns 
in the other; there was a basket of all-white 
“ticklers’’ at rest at his feet. As he sold a 
handful, he reimbursed quickly, and thus man- 
aged to keep abreast of the best with his trade, 

At another place an older boy had a novelty— 
bronze, hammer-shaped rattle boxes; he also 
did well. 

Farther on, other boys were establishing their 
camp-chair tables with other packets—combina- 
tions, “‘wife-beaters,’’ paper American flags, 
folding up as a fan would, then expanding as a 
palm-leaf, were the especial specialty to be 
accounted theirs. Sometimes the flag was set 
with yellow fringing but not always; five cents 
bought you either kind. 

And all this on just the leading thoroughfares 
of one district of the city. 

Multiply results, here, by the scores of boys 
at work, in like trade, at each local center, 
round each point where the “returns’’ were 
showing that night, and you come to figures 
hard to understand. 

Multiply this total, then, by cities, towns, 
villages, centers, all the country over; recollect 
that, where a candidate may live, the trade is 
even greater than thus elsewhere, and you can 
feel assured, in your own basic convictions, that 
no trade so helpful to the quick boy merchants 
as this, of selling toys to adults—noise-makers 
most of them—on the streets, election-tide. 
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PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR JULY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 


for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—Some Mothers I Have Known. 
Report of Home Education Division U. S. Bureau of Education. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Message to American Women 


From GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


“Upon the women of America will rest a large 
part of the responsibility of winning this war. 
Do all you can, but above all else elminate in- 
efficiency in the home.” 


WortH-WHILE WaR WorK OF NEW ZEALAND 
KINDERGARTNERS 


The New Zealand Kindergarten Club in New 
Zealand reports that after due consideration, 
the kindergartners of their community decided 
that the most important work they could under- 
take would be to help conserve the strength and 
courage of the young mothers of the town. 
They therefore volunteered to give one after- 
noon each week to going into homes that needed 
them and taking charge of the children and the 
household activities, thus giving to the overtaxed 
mother an opportunity for rest or recreation. 
This work was voluntarily done by the kinder- 
gartners, and was welcomed in the homes of 
the well-to-do people as well as the poor, as the 
shortage of domestic help was so great that 
money had been unable to procure it in sufficient 
quantities to relieve mothers of their exhausted 
burdens. 

Isn't this a fine illustration of the intelligence 
of educated women, who have reached the 
point where they can see that all work that helps 
conserve the home-life of children, helps to pre- 
serve the normal condition of motherhood, is 
work worth while doing.—Elizabeth Harrison. 


Cincinnati announces that 75 to 80 per cent., 
of the pupils in its public schools will have war 
gardens this year. This is a great increase over 
last year’s enrollment, and the National Admin- 
istration and the Local Gardening Council are 
greatly pleased with the outlook. 

NEW 


YorRK HAS NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS 

The leader of New York's educational forces 
has charge of the schooling of nearly 1,000,000 
children, led by an army numbering well towards 
25,000 teachers. To keep up the current ex- 
penses of the schools and provide the required 
equipment and buildings the citizens of the 
Metropolis pay annually some $45,000,000. 

Superintendent Ettinger has spent his working 
life in the New York schools. He is familiar 
with the city’s social and industrial and political 
life. The new superintendent is perhaps most 
widely known as the originator of the plan for 
the ‘Ettinger Schools.” This plan provided for 
a system of ‘‘duplicate’’ schools, by which two 
sets of pupils were able to receive schooling in 
the same building. It differed in many respects 
from the “Gary Plan,” which was under con- 


sideration when the “Ettinger Schools’ were 
organized, and was soon after introduced ex- 
perimentally. He has been greatly interested 
in continuation education, both for boys and 
girls who have left school too early, and for 
adults who need an opportunity to increase their 
general intelligence, and their knowledge of our 
language and institutions. 

For the latter, classes were opened in depart- 
ment stores, in large industrial shops, in ship- 
building yards, and in other similar places. 
He has been interested too in classes for aiding 
young people to decide on and begin preparation 
for suitable and desirable employments; also 
in plans by which they could attend school half 
time—perhaps alternate weeks—and for the 
other half time be in some wage earning em- 
ployment. 

Superintendent Ettinger is whole-heartedly 
for the prosecution of the war to a successful 
close, and believes the schools should cheerfully 
bear their part of the task. He has the good will 
of his associates in his wide field, who believe 
he is, as he has been in the past, ready to advance 
their interests. With this feeling on the part 
of his fellow workers, and the possibilities of 
greater administrative efficiency under the 
city’s new and smaller board of education, the 
way seems open for a successful career for the 
schools of New York and their new leader. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Men Teach Home Canning.—In addition to the 
600 men leaders of boys’ and girls’ club work in 
the North and West, there are as many county 
agricultural agents who have learned to demon- 
strate canning effectively throughout their 
counties. Many of these have become expert 
canners. In several instances county agents 
have been offered positions in commercial food 
concerns to supervise and direct the work of 
food conservation. 

More Than 2,400,000 Boys and Girls Pro- 
duced Food.—More than 2,400,000 boys and 
girls were reached through club work last year 
according to a compilation recently made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which 
supervises this work in coéperation with the 
State agricultural colleges. Of this number 
approximately 350,000 made complete reports, 
which show that they produced and conserved 
products amounting to $10,000,000. In the 
33 northern and western States 840,606 boys and 
girls were enrolled. Of this number 160,625 
made complete reports and produced and con- 
served products valued at $3,700,000. In the 
South there were 115,745 boys enrolled in the 
regular work, who produced products valued at 

















$4,500,000, and 73,306 girls who produced and 
conserved products valued at $1,500,000. In 
the emergency club work in the South the club 
leaders reached over 400,000 boys and approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 girls who produced and con- 
served products valued at more than $4,000,000. 


PARENTS’ MISTAKE. 


No greater mistake can be made by parents 
than to fancy that a boy is naturally inclined to 
go wrong; and no mistake is so likely to make a 
boy go where he is expected to go. The fact is 
that anything is natural to a boy. He can be 
bent crooked or kept straight like a growing 
bough; and the chief reason why goodness does 
not appear to him more tempting than sin is 
that goodness is seldom made so interesting, 
picturesque or heroic as sin. In the oriental 
picture of the shepherd and the sheep in the 
Fourth Gospel the shepherd goes before the sheep 
and the sheep hear his voice and follow him. 
That is the only way to be a shepherd of boys. 
They are hard cattle to drive, but easy to lead. 
There is nothing they like better than a con- 
sistent single-minded straight-going leader, and 
when they hear his voice they follow him.— 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, in ‘Religious 
Education of an American Citizen.” 


Thrift 


The saving of a dime a day, if set aside 
regularly, will yield great returns, if continued 
twenty years, and the interest at 5 per cent., if 
allowed to accumulate, will happily surprise the 
saver. 

In one year, $36.50, with an interest of $1.82, 
will be effected. 

At the end of five years, $201.67, with an 
interest of $10.08 will be accumulated. 

In ten years, the saver will have $449.05, 
with an interest of $22.95. 

By the end of the fifteenth year, $787.54, with 
an interest of $39.38 will be saved. 

Saving a dime a day will yield, at the end of 
twenty years, $1,206.81. 


If every parent in our country had given the 
proper instruction on the matter of sex to their 
children while at home the work of the govern- 
ment for enlisted men would not be so necessary. 
No child should grow to manhood and woman- 
hood without this necessary information given 
by the parents. The home can learn a lesson 
from the army, and make it unnecessary to 


An Educated Man 


I care not whether a man is called a tutor, an 
instructor or a full professor; nor whether any 
academic degrees adorn his name; nor how many 
facts or symbols of facts he has stored away in 
his brain. If he has these four powers—clear 
sight, quick imagination, sound reason and 
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ask the question,” Is the boy safe,” by seeing to 
it that clean moral surroundings are provided 
for our boys and girls at home.—J. Hildenbrandt, 


New Jersey Says “No!” 

As many of our readers know, few states 
have taken a more sane and rational attitude 
toward the question of military training in the 
secondary schools than President Wilson’s own 
state of New Jersey. The report of the Com- 
mission on Military Training and Instruction in 
High Schools, submitted to the New Jersey 
Legislature last year, is one of the ablest dis- 
cussions of the subject and of its inappropri- 
ateness for secondary schools, which has come 
out in recent years. There were no “pacifists” 
the commission—and one of the members was 
an officer in the National Guard and a pro- 
nounced advocate of military training for adults, 
But the commission was unanimously of the 
opinion that it would be a mistake to saddle the 
high schools with military training and the 
reasons for their conclusions, as marshalled in the 
report, make encouraging reading for educators 
who are struggling with local newspaper hysteria 
on the subject. 

The report of this commission, which was ori- 
ginally printed in a very limited edition by the 
New Jersey state printer, has been reprinted in 
full by the American Union Against Militarism 
and may be obtained free from the headquarters 
of that organization in the Westory Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some idea of how effective the report is may 
be gathered from the fact that, although the 
militarists are said to have had in advance a 
good majority of the legislature, the members 
were so impressed by the unanimous adverse 
report of the commission that they refused to 
pass the compulsory military training bills which 
had been slated for passage. The most that the 
jingoes could wring from the legislature was a 
permissive act, giving the State Board of Edu- 
cation the power to install military training 
when it so desires. As the State Board of 
Education was known to endorse the position 
taken by the commission, this was purely a 
verbal sop. The board has thus far refused to 
avail itself of the permission so gratuitously 
presented. Any town or city in New Jersey 
that wants military training in its high schools 
can have it if a majority of the citizens at a 
school election vote in favor of it. But not 
otherwise. 








right strong will I call him an educated man and 
fit to be a teacher.—Henry Van Dyke. 


In Lima, Ohio, nearly 4,000 children have 
been weighed, measured and registered with 
doctor’s examination for each. One Parent- 
Teacher Association examined 400 children. A 
two day county meeting of the Congress cf 
Mothers was held. 


The Des Moines Plan 
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The Des Moines, Iowa Plan of Parent-Teacher Association Programs 


At the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, Supt. Z. C. Thornburg, 
of Des Moines, gave a talk on National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The following is a synopsis: 

In Des Moines we believe a Parent-Teacher 
Association is worth while if it has as its purpose: 

I. The making of better mothers, fathers, 
homes, children and schools. 

Il. A closer understanding between the home, 
the school and the accompanying community 
conditions. 

Ill. The endeavor to bring the Ten Com- 
mandments into the lives of our children. 

We consider that the Program Committee 
should be selected with infinite care; only those 
to whom “Child Welfare’ has a deep meaning 
are eligible. ‘“‘They who have no vision perish.”’ 

Study and experience have taught that the 
most worthwhile Parent-Teacher Association is 
not always a lecture hour but rather a conference 
of mothers, where, from the personnel of the 
circle, three or four mothers are chosen to give 
brief talks or papers upon a vital subject. These 
talks are then discussed informally. 

Our order of procedure averages about as 
follows: 

I. A short to-the-point business meeting, 
which has been preceded by a board meeting. 

II. Review of a study book, such as Miss 
Elizabeth MHarrison’s ‘‘Misunderstood Chil- 
dren.” 

III. A résumé of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
and child-welfare current events. Especial 
attention is paid to work done for children in 
other states, as an_ incentive. 

IV. Topic of the Afternoon. 

Example, Habit. (a) Home Habits. 
(b) School Habits. (c) Public Habits. 
(d) Health Habits. Discussion. 

V. Ten-minute talk by the principal of the 
school or one of the teachers. 

Examples: (a) Talks upon: How may 
mothers coéperate with the teachers? 
(6) Thrift and school children. Do our 
children spend much money for gum, 
candy, and unnecessary supplies, as the 
teacher sees it? (c) A brief explanation 
of the present system of teaching primary 
reading and a five-minute reading lesson 
by a primary class. (d) The ‘Why”’ 
of physical culture. (e) Playground 
activities. (f) How do_ public-school 
music and drawing benefit the average 
child? (g) A spelling lesson, an arith- 
metic. drill, etc. 

We advocate that every Parent-Teacher 
Association member should be able to enlighten 
a stranger as to the methods in use in the school 
and be able to render an intelligent account of 


what the school is doing in various lines. These 
“teacher talks’’ are a great help toward this end. 

Subjects which have proven most helpful are 
the following and many kindred to them: Habit, 
Home, School, Public, Health Habits; The 
Leisure Hours of Our Children; How May We 
Raise the Average of the Physically Fit and the 
Mentally Capable Child?; Moral Standards for 
Our Children; Juvenile Crime; Home Centers; 
How to Gain and Retain the Confidence of our 
Children; True Patriotism; What it Should 
Mean to a Child; Civic Pride; How Develop 
with Small Children; How to Send Our Children 
to School Honest and Obedient, Infancy— 
Morality Rate; Children’s Diseases; What to do 
Until the Doctor Comes; Cleanliness in School 
Activities; Honesty in Every Form, In the 
Schoolroom, On the Playground, Home, Before 
and after School; Reading Courses for Boys; 
Boys—Their Problems; Reading Courses for 
Girls; Girls—Their Problems; Children’s Punish- 
ments; Proper Food for Growing Children; 
How to Secure More “Father Codéperation’’; 
The Dawning, Awakening and Development of 
the Religious Instinct of our Children. 

Some attendance helps which have been of 
value to us: . 

The purchase by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of a copy of a good picture. The room 
having the most mothers present at the meeting 
wins the picture until the next meeting. The 
room having the most mothers the most times 
during the year wins the picture for its own at 
the close of the year. 

An “Attendance Committee”’ for each room 
has proven valuable. The duty of this commit- 
tee is to see, phone, or write each mother previous 
to each meeting. 

A couple of evening meetings so fathers may 
attend, or an evening session (once a year), of 
the regular day school have been a great help in 
many buildings. For the latter, school is dis- 
missed at noon and children obligate themselves 
to go home and spend a restful afternoon, re- 
turning to school at seven o’clock in the evening. 
A regular session of the day school, not a pro- 
gram, is held from 7 to 8:30. Experience has 
proven it best to use no grades below the third, 
owing to the fatigued condition in the evening 
of the smaller children. 

We believe the wise Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion should close as early as possible in order 
that mothers may “live with their children.” 

In the poorer districts where many hard- 
working women never attend a party or social 
function we advocate the serving of light ‘‘war- 
conforming’’ refreshments. In the average 
well-to-do district we believe in dispensing with 
the “fourth meal’’ and giving the amount which 


would have been used to charity or to the Red 
Cross. 
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Most of our Parent-Teacher Associations are 
doing Red Cross work each week but are pledging 
themselves to not neglect the regular Child 
Study work, as this too is war work of the most 
constructive kind. 

We believe the worthwhile Parent-Teacher 
Association must work with the principal, and 
must never take a hand in the administrative 
side of school affairs. 
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We believe that the future America lies within 
the hollow of mothers’ hands. It lies with 
mothers to say what the type shall be, and that 
is why Des Moines mothers are studying the 
little child. 

It was a great teacher who said “Except ye 
become as a little child, ye cannot enter the 
Kingdom.” 


The Dawn Fairies 
ELLA ADELE OSGOOD 


The sun is beginning to peep o’er the hill 

And every thing is quiet and still, 

When Dawn-Fairies light on the rim of the nest 
Where dear little birds have been hours at rest, 
And whisper so softly, ‘‘Wake up, birdies dear, 
Wake up for a beautiful day is here.”’ 


The Dawn-Fairies go to the flowers that lie 
Out in the fields, neath the bright morning sky, 
And kiss then so lovingly each velvet cheek 
That honey-bees, butterflies so soon will seek, 
And softly whisper in each listening ear. 
‘Wake up, for a beautiful day is here.” 


Out in the pasture of clover so sweet 

The little lambs stir, and commence to bleat. 
Then Dawn-Fairies flit on light airy wing 
Bubbling all o’er with the tidings they bring, 
‘Dear little lambs, there is nothing to fear, 
Wake up, for a beautiful day is here.” 


In his cradle so soft is the baby asleep 

When Dawn-Fairies come a-creeping and creep 
And morning zephyrs so gently blow 

As they sing a song that is sweet and low, 
“From dreamland awake, sweet baby, my dear, 
Wake up, for a beautiful day is here.” 


The Dream Fairies’ Lullaby. 


ELLA ADELE OSGOOD 


Slumber, my darling, the while mother sings 
Of little birds sleeping with heads under wings, 
While Dream-Fairies sit on the rim of the nest 
And whisper of things little birdies love best. 
And silver stars twinkle aloft in the sky 

While mother sings softly her sweet lullaby. 


Slumber, my darling, the bright flowers soon 

Will close all their petals, and the silvry moon 

Will bring the Dream-Fairies to sing them to 
sleep 

With songs about bees who saucily peep 

Into the cups where the sweet nectar flows 

And longs so to bury a pert little nose. 


Slumber, my darling, the lambs have ceased play 


Out on the green where they’ve scampered all 
day, 

They go to rest while the bright cunning stars 

Peep at them shyly, behind shining bars. 

Dreams of white clover, the fairies bring 

And fields of green grass, and a cool running 
spring. 


Slumber, my darling, the golden red light 

Is fading and fading, while down eomcs the 
night. 

The fairies will come when the deep shadows fall 

From trees in the meadow, so straight and so 
tall, 

Whispering soft to babe while he sleeps 

Of the loving care which his mother keeps. 


Should You Feel inclined to Censure 


Should you feel inclined to censure 
Faults you may in others view, 

Ask your own heart, ere you venture, 
If that has not failings, too. 


Let not friendly vows be broken; 
Rather strive a friend to gain; 

Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds its passage home again. 


Do not, then, in idle pleasure, 
Trifle with a brother’s fame; 

Guard it as a valued treasure, 
Sacred as your own good name. 


Do not form opinions blindly; 
Hastiness to trouble tends; 
Those of whom we thought unkindly, 
Oft become our warmest friends. 
—From Heart Throbs. 
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He recently made this statement: 


virtuous democracy.” 
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Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investi- 
gating the work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible 
development and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. An association should be 
organized in every community in the United States. It is the keystone of a vigorous, 
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Annual Conventions of State Branches National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ 


Association 


[NDIANA—Fort Wayne, November 4, 5, 6. 
MassaACHUSETTS—Pittsfield, October 2, 3, 4. 
New YorK—Gloversville, October 8-11. 


Oxn1o—Centreville, October 3, 4, 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Coatesville, October 24, 25, 


26. 





ALABAMA 


The fifth annual convention of the Alabama 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations met in Birmingham, 
May 21-22. 

The Birmingham Council of Mothers’ Circles 
and Parent-Teacher Associations reported that 
much more of mother power and mother craft 
has been given to Red Cross, Junior Red Cross 
and other than relief work than any report will 
show. The Camp Activities Committee (chair- 
man, Mr. Andrews) accomplished a surprising 
amount of work in supplying much needed 
things at the base hospital at Camp McClellan, 
Anniston. Child-Welfare Exhibit was a com- 
plete success due to the efficient and tireless 
efforts of Mrs. J. P. Levvy, chairman. The 
Jefferson County Unit Council of Defense has 
appointed Mrs. Ira W. Broughton, vice-president 
of the Alabama Congress, to take charge of the 
child-welfare work of the Council of Defence, 
and all circles are giving willing help. 

The Mothers Army and Navy Camp Com- 
mittee work at Anniston has been reported in 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

The program topics were: The Worth of True 
Service, The Value of the Child, The Girl Prob- 
lem, Women and Children as Affected by the 
War, and the Conservation of the Home, which 
with the reports of work done throughout the 
state made a most profitable meeting. 

Mrs. H. S. Doster, of Prattville, was elected 
president. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia has chosen Mrs. J. E. Andrews, of 

Atlanta, as president of the Georgia Branch, 
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National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Mrs. Andrews has had 
diversified experience. When Alabama _ was 
organized with Mrs. Rushton as president 
Mrs. Andrews was also chosen as an officer of the 
Alabama Congress. Since living in Georgia 
she has lived in two different sections of the 
state and has been vice president of each section. 
Mr. Andrews is a railroad government official 
and that has made necessary these changes of 
residence. Six years in Georgia has given Mrs. 
Andrews a valuable insight into the needs 
of each locality and she assumes the duties of 
president with clear understanding of the work 
and with entire devotion to it. 


INDIANA 


Enthusiastic preparation for the annual con- 
vention to be held in Fort Wayne in the autumn 
marked the large state board meeting in Indi- 
anapolis in June. > 

Fort Wayne Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations will entertain the delegates royally. 
In addition to a fine program, an automobile 
ride about the city and a modest war time supper 
with a feast of reason and flow of soul, are 
planned by the Fort Wayne members. 


LOUISIANA 


We have organized a Mothers’ Circle of Boy 
Scouts—Troop Fifteen, with an enrollment of 
fifty-three mothers at the first meeting. 

We voted to become a member of National 
Congress of Mothers. We also voted to become 
a war-saving society during the period of the 
war, to plan ways and means for the boy scouts 
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in Troop Fifteen to earn money for the purchase 
of Thrift Stamps. We wish not only to help 
them in a financial way, but to teach patriotism 
in every way possible. 

This is only a beginning in New Orleans, as 
we expect shortly to have thirty “ Mothers’ 
Circles of Boy Scout Troops.”’ 

We expect to take this matter up throughout 
the State, and bespeak your earnest codperation. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS AND ST. LOUIS COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


With the advent of the United States into the 
war, the Parent-Teacher Association has been 
a rallying point for patriotic expression, and a 
ready channel through which to work, when 
the govenment has wanted to get a message to 
the people. The first call came to our council 
through the Woman's Central Committee on 
Food Conservation, next Woman’s Committee 
Council of National Defense for Registration, the 
various committees of the Council of Defense, 
Red Cross, Junior Red Cross, Thrift Stamp and 
War Savings Stamps, Liberty Bonds, Junior Pro- 
tective Garden League. Toall of these calls, our 
Council responded and offered their services. 
Special called meetings during the months of 
July and August were held at which meetings 
these vital issues were brought to the members. 
The Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Com- 
mittees were formed in July, and have been 
coéperating with the Y. M. C. A. tent at Jeffer- 
son Barracks since July 12, 1917. The council 
was in charge every Friday evening, and pro- 
vided wholesome recreation for the soldiers and 
extended mother love to all the homesick and 
lonely boys in the camp. A number of our 
Parent-Teacher Associations held classes in the 
school on food conservation, many joined classes 
outside of the school. A number worked 
earnestly with the Junior Protective Garden 
League. The president feels assured that 
much information and education on these vital 
issues were given to the home through Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and that the council has 
been of assistance in mobilizing the mothers for 
these civic and national purposes of such tre- 
mendous importance at this time. The Lecture 
course on the New Moral Education organized 
by the council in November, 1915, had a happy 
culmination this year, it having proved its 
need and usefulness, especially since war has 
been declared, and our whole country is aroused 
on this question as never before. The work 
done by the council consisted of lectures given to 
parents in the schools, was indorsed by Dr. 
Withers and our school board, and in November, 
1917, was introduced as a part of the night 
school course in our schools. This was made 
possible because of the generosity of one of our 
public spirited citizens who is financing it. 
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The night camp for mothers and babies was 
again operated by the council in the summer of 
1917. This splendid baby saving feature sug- 
gested to us by Dr. Saunders in 1914 and carried 
on by our council each summer since then may 
play a large part in the work planned by the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense in saving the lives of 100,000 babies in 
the United States this year. The last important 
issue taken up by the council was suggested by 
Dr. Withers who presented his plan for a child 
conservation fund to our council in September, 
Children were asking for work permits because 
of the high cost of living and war. The plan is 
to keep the child in school and find ways and 
means of giving the parents financial aid so as 
to make this possible. 

Three dollars is to be raised for the forty 
school weeks, which will keep the child in school 
one year. The plan was approved by our 
school board, a social worker appointed, who 
makes a thorough investigation of the economic 
conditions of the family. The first child con- 
servation fund was given by a member of the 
council, an entertainment was given at which 
money was raised for two more scholarships. 
Two of our Parent-Teacher Associations raised 
money for this fund and the work was well started 
in our city. The council has accomplished this 
year, what has been thus far only a dream on the 
part of some of us, but has now become a reality. 
We have earned and obtained the codperation of 
our superintendent, Dr. Withers, and our school 
board, for which we are grateful and happy. 
We hold our meetings in the Board of Education 
Building, and we feel that we are a part of our 
school system. We look to Dr. Withers for sugges- 
tions of how to be of best service to the school in 
the promotion of child welfare. The president 
remained in St. Louis during the summer and 
assisted the various committees with these war 
matters by speaking before Parent-Teacher 
Associations, organizations of all kinds, some- 
times twice a day. It has been a strenuous 
year for all, but a most worth-while one as well. 
Our council has done ‘its bit’’ in this world 
crisis. 


JENNIE HILDENBRANDT, President. 


NEW YORK 


AUBURN FARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS CON- 
DUCT BABY CLINIC 


With the view of bettering the health of the 
children of Auburn in the greatest possible 
degree, and giving the best milk for the least 
money, the City Federation of Parent-Teachers 
held a milk station and baby clinic. Madison 
Avenue School has been granted by the Board of 
Education for the use of this clinic, and it is 
anticipated that ‘better babies’ will be the 
result. 

Arrangements for the new welfare station 
have been completed by an efficient committee 
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«ith Mrs. F. M. Hosmer, chairman. The board 
i; in sympathy with the project, and expressed 
» belief that it is patriotic work not only for the 
war but also for all times in the city and state. 

At the baby clinic the workers are giving their 
services voluntarily. Mrs. Charles E. Jones, 
the school nurse, and Mrs. W. R. Meaker in 
charge assisted by several doctors, including 
Dr. M. Leroy Seccomb, Dr. Harry S. Bull, 
Dr. S. Walton Day and Dr. H. I. Davenport. 
A prize of $5 will be given for the baby regis- 
tered on July 2, brought for examination every 
week and showing the best care at the end of the 
season. Certificates of merit will be given the 
next six. 

A milk station is conducted at the same place 
and upon each day following. Babies registered 
on the opening Tuesday will be supplied with 
milk providing the parents wish to obtain their 
milk at the station. Modified milk will be 
furnished for babies up to one year of age, as 
well as milk for children slightly older. 

Keeping supervision over the young children 
who are left alone at home while the parents are 
working in the shops or stores is another matter 
to be considered by the association in charge of 
the milk station. The fatal accident causing the 
death of a young child in this city a few days ago 
impressed the authorities and women workers of 
the necessity of avoiding such risks in the future. 

This scheme which has been in the hearts and 
minds of many of the prominent workers of the 
Parent-Teachers Associations throughout the 
city for many weeks is not only attracting, at- 
tention in Auburn but interest is expressed by 
health authorities and social workers in nearby 
cities. 

OHIO 
DISTRICT MEETINGS OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCI- 
TIONS. 


Ohio is trying her new district meetings. On 
May 17-18 the Northeast District meeting was 
presided over in Warren by the district vice- 
president, Mrs. E. B. Haserodt. The sessions 
were very full and excellent, with a state board 
meeting. 

Most of one morning we went right into the 
heart of the Cleveland communities with Mrs. 
Arnold Green in her fascinating social extension 
work stories. She does not carry this on as an 
onlooker, but as one of them in a very human 
way. 

A remarkable thing for the “Saving the 
Babies” occurred in the progressive little city 
one afternoon of the meeting when 322 young 
girls were graduated from the Little Mothers’ 
League. The wide-awake school nurse, Miss 
Moon, went home and started a league at once. 
These girls have been trained all year with real 
babies, in their care, food, sleep, etc. This 
helps much toward a love for nursing too, of 
which we are so in need. 


A city council of all the associations was 
formed, 
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Central District of Ohio held a meeting at 
Lancaster, June 8, excellently conducted by the 
vice-president, Mrs. Burnette. 

All reported war work, especially pertaining 
to child-welfare and the government drive, 
working on the first step required for a survey of 
children up to six of which there is no record. 
Schools and day nurseries were used as centers 
for weighing, registering and measuring—one 
large colored day nursery reported, new and 
modern is partly supported by a large colored 
Parent-Teacher Associations. A rural district 
told of a real estate man trying to move the 
school building to his addition, far away. Six- 
teen families got together, formed a Parent- 
Teacher Association, one afternoon meeting a 
month for mothers, one evening for all and 
father come. They have been organized a 
year. Result: Kept their school, are improving 
it, also themselves. The teacher and four 
mothers drove 35 miles to the Lancaster meeting. 
The state president goes to the evening meeting 
in July, for they would not disband summers. 
Nearly all Ohio associations are having summer 
war’’ meetings. Columbus has a joint city 
meeting of the 51 associations in a park for 
July and August. In Lancaster the Froebel 
Club, Mothers’ Club and Child Conservation 
League are together under the council for 
Defense in the Child Drive work. 

Governor Cox lately called a two-day meeting 
of school board members from every town and 
county in Ohio to consider keeping up the 
standards of Ohio schools from the laymen’s 
point of view. In referring to the governor's 
meeting, Mrs. Sawyer pointed out the fact that 
the more parent-teacher associations there were 
the more the people would understand and ap- 
preciate the schools and school people’s work and 
be willing to vote taxes and bonds. 


WASHINGTON 


The eighth annual convention of the Washing- 
ton State Branch National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations met in Ta- 
coma, with two hundred and twenty-five dele- 
gates registered. The spacious auditorium of 
the new First Methodist Church was decorated’ 
with quantities of Scotch broom combined with 
blue tulle, bringing out the National Congress 
colors of blue and gold. William F. Geiger, 
Superintendent of ‘Tacoma Schools, welcomed 
the delegates, and among other things said: 
“T believe the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has been a 
broad constructive work throughout the country. 
I know that in our own state it has been, and in 
our own city, from the very first, there has been 
a spirit of codperation.” 

Mr. J. C. Todd, in replying, said: 

This is the third convention that has met in the 
city of Tacoma. I think there are a few of you, 
a very few, who will remember the first one in 
1911. It was very, very small. There are more 
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of you who will remember the second in 1912. 
That one was a successful convention and might 
be called by that name; but the increase and 
. development in the six years since that time are 
quite pleasingly apparent to all who have followed 
through to this time. 

We have opened many doors and found our 
way in and have taken our place among similar 
organizations in the state. It is no longer a 
force that we are building step by step, it is 
rather a struggle to meet the opportunities 
that are laid before us. The doors have been 
opened so wide and the work to be done is so 
great that we are constantly straining to keep 
up. 

I am not going to make any particular report 
of the year’s work. It will come out in the 
department reports as they will be published. 

The outstanding work that has come to us is 
the only one that I will speak of. The child 
welfare work in this state has been assigned to 
this organization through our Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the State Council of Defense. The 
work is hardly started. Mrs. McKee will be 
with us later during our meetings and will tell us 
of the work of this department, and how she 
came to assign it to us. 

Major Calvin S. White, in a stirring address 
on ‘The Young Citizen our Country Needs,” 
said in part: 

I would rather be the father of the champion 
boxer or the champion swimmer than of the 
valedictorian of a college class. Self reliance is 
a trait needed in the citizen. The boy I want 
is the one who can absolutely take care of him- 
self whether he has had a college education or 
not, and not the one who has been pampered and 
defended in all his little quarrels by his father 
and mother and who comes out at the head of 
his class. Foreigners who come to this country 
are much more self reliant than our own boys 
and girls, for we have been growing quite too 
fond of luxury and allowing ourselves to follow 
the line of least resistance. Courage is one of 
the most necessary qualities. It is a crime to 
lie to your child and terrorize him with stories of 
being caught by bad men or bears to enforce 
‘obedience. The thought of fear should never 
be implanted in the child’s mind. 

However, I think that every boy under twenty- 
one years of age belongs in the school room right 
now. The country wants educated citizens. 
It is this younger generation that will be needed 
to handle the big jobs in a few years and it is 
misguided patriotism on the part of parents to 
allow their boys of eighteen, nineteen or twenty 
years to enter the army or navy. There are 
plenty of men of the proper age to serve, but it is 
difficult, and will be more so, to find men to 
fill these higher positions requiring special know- 
ledge, and the boy with the good high school 
education will stand more of a chance than the 
man who as a mere boy enlisted in the army and 
can only handle a gun, a pick ora shovel. It 
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has been stated that there is a small percentage of 
illiteracy in this country, but whoever got out 
those figures made a mistake, because right out 
here in camp we find great numbers who can 
neither read nor write. 

We are too apt to pride ourselves on the size 
and equipment of our school buildings and pay 
little attention to what is taught in them. The 
teacher receives too little pay in proportion to 
the service rendered. If all the teachers in our 
schools were to be taken away by war exigencies, 
as are a large portion of the doctors, there would 
be a crisis such as you cannot imagine. For 
several years the students in schools and colleges 
have been delving deep in political economy and 
sociology, which has been practically nothing 
but German paternalism being taught to a 
great extent as German propaganda. Physiology 
is a great deal more interesting and to be able 
to know flowers as the study of botany would 
enable one to do is vastly better and the same 
can be said of biology. 

There is too little attention paid to chivalry 
among the boys of this generation. Major 
General Greene issued an announcement a few 
days ago, stating that any soldier who was 
found guilty of discourtesy toward any woman 
on the cantonment grounds would have a guard- 
house sentence awaiting him. This should be 
carried right down to the boys in the homes. 
A great many boys will learn it in the army who 
did not do so at home. 

Patriotism is another important factor of 
character that should begin at home. We, as 
Americans, have the greatest right to be patriotic 
of any country in the world. We have never 
taken part in any unjust cause and there is 
something wrong with the mental makeup of 
anyone who does not respond with emotion at 
being a citizen of the United States. 

Major White closed his address by saying 
that every boy and girl should read and if possi- 
ble, commit to memory Edward Everett Hale’s 
“Man Without a Country.” 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The year 1916-1917 was a year of adjustment 
in many of our lines of work, of finding our place 
and making it a recognized one, of defining our 
purposes and establishing them. The year 
1917-1918 has been one of holding fast to those 
purposes, while the world has rocked. Men and 
women both have been required to leave their 
wonted pursuits to enter new activities and 
unrest has made itself felt in all organizations. 
We have clung closely to our established purpose 
of the welfare of the child, feeling it to be most 
fundamental of all, even as a definite war activity. 

Beside three usual meetings, the board of 
managers held a specially called meeting in 
Seattle in December. The executive committee 
met four times as usual and were also specially 
called to meet with King County circle repre- 
sentatives in Auburn in January. 
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Our greatest difficulty of the year has been 
definition and classification of organizations 
within the State Branch and the special meeting 
of the board in Seattle and of the executive 
members in King County were in the way of 
attempts to overcome such difficulties in these 
sections. 

The King County organization known as the 
King County Federation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations presented a hopeless tangle of inadequate 
organization, weak constitution, unfortunate 
resignations and irregular elections and was 
disbanded by the full vote of a well attended 
meeting called for that purpose. A new organ- 
ization was effected to be known as the King 
County Division of the Washington State 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations which includes all 
circles affiliated with the State Branch that are 
outside a council organization. 

A very earnest effort was made to bring about 
a new council organization in Seattle for the 
sake of bringing all Parent-Teacher Associations 
there into one central group. This attempt 
was not a success, but it is our sincere hope that 
it may yet come to pass in the near future. 

These difficulties plainly indicated the need of 
rules and the principal service of the board this 
year has been given to constitutions for subordi- 
nate organizations within the State Branch. 
At this 1918 convention we gave our state con- 
stitution a careful revision. The convention 
gave the board of managers power to make and 
amend constitutions for subordinate organiza- 
tions and the board gave the matter careful 
attention at their meeting at the close of the 
convention, using the constitutions published in 
the March issue of the Washington Parent- 
Teacher as a basis. The board noted and dis- 
cussed necessary changes and delegated the 
details to a committee. This committee con- 
sisted of all members living in King and Pierce 
counties—about 25 members—and was called to 
finish this important duty before the year closed, 
all members of the board being notified and 
invited to be present. We are now able to 
report these constitutions ready for county 
divisions, city councils and local circles. These 
will be sent to all affiliated circles and to all 
divisions and councils when they take up their 
work in September. The revised state consti- 
tution will be published in the September 
Washington Parent-Teacher. 

GLaDys CORNING Topp. 


REPORT OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLE SECTION 
Mrs. Elwell H. Hoyt, Tacoma, Chairman. 

The room was well filled with delegates in- 
terested in this phase of child-welfare work. 
Reports from the ten circles in Tacoma were 
included in the general report of the council 
president, Mrs. Elwell H. Hoyt, who as state 
chairman, also reported the year’s work of the 
department. Committee work was discussed, 
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especially on the war activities that seem to 
belong definitely to this department. These 
included work for the babies over seas, and those 
at home, and the mothers who need our help and 
sympathy. Exhibitions, illustrating the com- 
mittee work were a feature. These included 
food charts and diet suggestions, clothing for 
babies and older children of pre-school age, 
books of interest to mothers and little tots and 
the Red Cross sewing for refugee babies. 

Miss Clara Meisner, chairman of the state 
kindergarten department, spoke of the great 
need of sending kindergartners ‘‘over there” 
to help in the readjustment and care of the 
600,000 refugee children, who have lost home, 
parents, and schools. The National Kin- 


dergarten Association is backing a movement to 
supply kindergartens and kindergarten materials, 
the estimated cost being from $1500 to $2500 a 
year for one kindergartner and supplies. 


HIGH SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


SECTION 


Mrs. Walter K. Macfarlane, Seattle, Chairman 

The meeting of the High School Parent- 
Teacher Association Section proved to be most 
interesting. A very decided growth in ideas in 
High School Parent-Teacher work was indicated, 
since the section meeting at the 1917 convention. 

The discussions covered a broad field of 
possible activities. The necessity for right 
social development received the strongest em- 
phasis, the principal topics brought out being: 
better dances, better chaperoning and better 
picnics and parties. 

It was clearly shown that properly supervised 
dancing would help to solve the juvenile court 
problem and juvenile court workers are heartily 
supporting the community dance. This had 
been tried out in a few of the high schools 
represented with splendid results. Parents 
attended and a fine spirit existed between them 
and the boys and girls. These offered a splendid 
opportunity to indirectly teach the courtesies of 
social life, the proper attitude toward standards 
and the correct relation between the chaperone 
and those chaperoned. 

The discussion showed a decided need for the 
education of both parents and childrer as to the 
proper character and function of the chaperone; 
that a chaperone is not ‘‘to learn from Cupid 
enough blindness to be wholly stupid,” but 
should be alert, helpful and, above all, interesting 
and capable of winning the trust and confidence 
of the young people. The idea that the chaper- 
one be a policeman, detective or spy must be 
overcome. The boys and girls must learn that 
the chaperone is their friend under all circum- 
stances and one who desires to help them in 
having a wholesome good time wherever they 
gather in groups whether at houseparty, picnic 
or dance. 


Exisa K. Dixon, Secretary. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
SECTION 


Mrs. H. Knowles, University Place, Pierce 
: County, Chairman 

Representatives from Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations in rural schools met in the primary room of 
the convention church during the noon-hour on 
Saturday and continued their meeting through 
part of the afternoon. Twenty-two delegates 
were present representing circles in seven 
counties. 

Custer and Lawrence, two new associations in 
Whatcom County, sent delegates, Snohomish 
in Snohomish County and Poulsbo in Kitsap. 
Two new circles, Meskill and Kopiah in Lewis 
County were represented. Tumwater, Lacey 
and Olympia reported from Thurston County; 
Auburn and Bryn Mawr from King County; 
Alderton, University Place, Central Avenue, 
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Carbonado, Eatonville and Puyallup from 
Pierce County. 

In nearly every case delegates reported hot 
lunch served through the effort of the Parent. 
Teacher Association; the majority attempting | 
only one hot dish each day, such as mashed _ 
potatoes with milk gravy, soup or cocoa that 
can be served for one cent each, 

A great deal of enthusiasm was expressed 
regarding the service of the state traveling ]j. 
brary. A number of circles reported the uge 
of its books during the year. 

Evening meetings continue to be a feature of © 
the rural Associations and community singing 
increases in popularity. 


JOSEPHINE ZIMMERMAN, Secretary, 


Mrs. C. Arthur Varney of Yakima, was 
elected president. 





Report of Work done in National Office 


May I, 1917, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1918 


By MRS. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY 


Corresponding Secretary 


The work in the National Office is heavier 
than at any time during the history of the Con- 
gress and the requests for information on our 
work are constantly increasing. 

The war work being done by the Mothers’ 
Army and Navy Camp Committee, the appoint- 
ment of a new state organizer, our 21st birthday 
and our annual convention all coming at the 
same time has more than doubled the work in 
the office as well as that of the National Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Since our meeting in Washington in May we 
have received 6,830 letters, of which 2,942 re- 
quired written answers and literature of some 
kind was sent to the others. This does not 
include 542 follow-up letters which have been 
sent to school superintendents and others urging 
organization. We have sent for free distribution 
482 Year Books; 10,050 copies of ‘How to 
Organize’’ (100 copies being sent to each State 
President); 3,900 sets of 7 different leaflets in 
answer to requests for help in organizing; 460 
loan paper lists; 5,000 What the National Ex- 
pects of Local Organizations; numbers of copies 
of “‘What We Do With Our Dimes,” Mothers’ 
Message, Mothers’ Pension leaflet, Aims and 
Purposes, Associations in Churches, Books of 
Poems, Magazine Circulars, Mothers’ Book 
Lists, Baby Literature and Child-Welfare Day 


literature (Star Booklets, Program Plans and 
Gift Boxes, prepared by our Chairman on Child. 
Welfare Day Committee, Mrs, David O. Mears, 
and so generously donated by her to the Con- 
gress). In response to requests from State 
Presidents we have sent out 19,000 membership 
cards. 1,057 loan papers have been rented and 
there have been sold 182 Year Books, 309 His- 
tories, 158 Parents’ Duty to Children, 743 How 
to Organize, 77 Book Lists, 11 Reports, 1,500 
What We Do With Our Dimes, 500 Mothers’ 
Pension, 500 Aims and Purposes, 3 Books of 
Poems, 12 Doz. Gift Boxes, 5 Message of the 
Flag, 4 Magazines, 120 Pins. 

Literature and membership cards have been 
sent in large quantities to our new organizer. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 


We have mimeographed, completed and mailed 
6,882 pages of minutes; 50 copies each of 6 loan 
papers, a total of 2,400 pages; 304 pages of 
Board Meeting notices in addition to 7 letters. 

18,000 letters for the Mothers’ Army and 
Navy Camp Committee have been folded, in- 
serted, stamped and mailed in the office. The 
envelopes for 6,500 of these letters were addressed 
by the clerks in the Home Division, the balance, 
11,500, being addressed in the National Office. 
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